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HE PHILADELPHIA COLLEGE OF PHARMACY AND SCIENCE was 

founded in Philadelphia's historic Carpenters’ Hall in 1821, to pro- 
vide, for the first time in America, systematic education in the sciences for 
the apothecaries of the time. It celebrated its 125th Anniversary on Febru- 
ary 23, 1946. 

Ever since its founding, the thorough training of pharmacists for service 
in the several fields of pharmaceutical practice has been the major assign- 
ment and responsibility of the College. Its Alumni are in evidence the 
whole world over. 

Through those many years, however, a demand for specially trained 
chemists developed in the industries, and with the epoch-making discoveries 
of Louis Pasteur, a new science, bacteriology, was born. These demands 
were met by the College. Although originally incorporated as a college of 
apothecaries, it adjusted itself, as occasion required, to the conditions of 
the times by providing curricula in chemistry and bacteriology, and later 
in biology, in order that trained workers in these sciences might be available 
to the nation. 

Under supported research the College conducts investigations in the 
fields of sciences allied to public health. It publishes the American Journal 
of Pharmacy, the oldest consecutively published scientific journal in 
America. Its faculty and graduate schools provide the source of continuous 
publications in professional and scientific studies. 
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Evaluating Educational Experiences 
in the Services 


GEORGE P. TUTTLE 


_ PAPER proposes to consider the various types of educational 
experiences in the services which institutions will be asked to 
evaluate and the aids to such evaluations which are available to institu- 
tions. 

Educational experiences encountered by service personnel are so 
varied it is impossible to classify them all. However, the types of ex- 
petiences which will be presented to institutions in largest numbers 
may be summarized as follows: 

1. A.S.T.P. and Navy V-12 and other strictly college work given 
largely by college faculties on college campuses. 

2. Correspondence courses offered by USAFI, Marine Corps In- 
stitute, Coast Guard Institute, and Maritime Service Institute. 

3. The Navy Educational Services Program, consisting of both 
voluntary group classes and self-study, and using Education Manuals 
and USAFI examination procedures. 

4, Training courses for advancement in rating, offered by the 
Bureau of Naval Personnel, the Marine Corps Institute—correspond- 
ence courses; the Coast Guard Institute—correspondence courses. 

5. Off-duty courses, or self-study in all services, based on Education 
Manuals. The Education Manuals, which are largely reprints of 
standard high school or college texts, are provided for the use of all 
the services by the U. S. Armed Forces Institute. 
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6. Army Education Program in Inactive Theaters, providing volun- 
tary classes as a part of the student’s regular duty day. There are four 
types of schools in this program: 

(a) The Unit School—Functions at Battalion level in units of 
approximately 1000 men or less; uses courses based entirely on Educa- 
tion Manuals; stresses vocational, secondary, and general college sub- 
jects. 

(b) Technical Schools—Established in or near installations of the - 
technical services where specialized equipment is available; stresses on- 
the-job training. Largest centralized technical school: Wharton, Eng- 
land. 

(c) Army University Centers—Established at Florence, Italy; 
Shrivenham, England; Biarritz, France; and Oahu, Hawaii. These 
centers are for personnel whose educational needs and interests extend 
beyond the facilities of the Unit Schools. The instructors and the stu- 
dents are detailed to these centers from any command in the theater. 
Leaders in various fields have been selected from civilian institutions 
to help organize and direct these centers and to teach some of the 
classes. The program of studies will include courses in the various 
fields of undergraduate study usually found in an American college or 
university. Courses will be set up on an eight-weeks’ basis and will 
meet five times per week. While some Educational Manuals will be 
used, the courses, will not, in general, be based upon them. 

(d) Civilian Colleges and Universities—Army personnel may be 
assigned to study at established civilian colleges and universities. 

7. Formal basic training. 

8. Formal service training programs, conducted by the various 
branches of the armed services. 

9. Various other types of informal learning experiences, including 
direct observation and first-hand experiences in countries and places 
visited; on-the-job training; self-education through reading; educa- 
tional movies; lectures and organized discussions. 


METHODS OF ACCREDITING SERVICE EXPERIENCES 


There are two general methods in use by institutions in the adjust- 
ment of a student's status. 

(1) The examination method. 

(2) The method of evaluation of formal training in terms of 
content and the acceptance of past performance by certification. 
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For many individuals the informal experiences in the service will be 
significant. Moreover, the same formal experiences will vary for indi- 
viduals, due to differences in general intelligence, previous educa- 
tional status, interest, incentive, and educational objectives. Hence, 
the soundest basis for evaluation of the ex-service student’s total ex- 
perience and educational growth is by the use of examinations insofar 
as such measures of competence are available in the proper areas. To 
test by standardized examinations unquestionably will determine the 
student’s present status far better than will the acceptance of past 
training by the certification method. 

To aid institutions in the evaluation of service experience by means 
of sound examination procedures, the examinations staff of the USAFI 
has prepared three types of examinations: 


(1) The end-of-course test. 
(2) The subject examination. 
(3) The General Educational Development Tests. 


Where institutions, in the adjustment of the veteran’s status, wish 
to follow, at least in part, the rather generally accepted practice of 
accepting previous formal training by reviewing course content and 
accepting past performance by certification, there are two major aids 
which have been developed: 

First, the Services have developed a means whereby service records 
may be obtained by civilian institutions. For men still in service, 
USAFI provides a form called “Application for Credit for Educational 
Achievement During Military Service.” This form has been widely dis- 
tributed to educational officers in all the Services and it may also be 
obtained by civilian institutions through USAFI, Madison 3, Wiscon- 
sin. Persons still in the service should be urged to use this form in 
presenting their applications for credit. The form may not be used by 
veterans. For veterans the Services have provided a separation form 
(for the Army, AGO Form 100; for the Navy, Nav. Pers. 553; for 
the Marine Corps, M. C. 553; for the Coast Guard, C. G. 553; for 
naval commissioned personnel or warrant officers, Nav. Pers. 305). 
Usually these forms will provide a full statement concerning the vet- 
eran’s formal training. They will not be a complete record of corre- 
spondence courses completed or examinations passed with USAFI. Such 
records always will be available through the Commandant, USAFI, 
Madison 3, Wisconsin. Where the veteran is unable to present official 
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evidence concerning his formal service record satisfactory to the insti- 
tution, further information may be obtained as follows: 


The Army—Adjutant General, Washington 25, D.C. 
The following information should be furnished the AGO: 

1. Full name of soldier 

2. Army Serial number 

3. Statement of information desired 

4. Names, locations, and dates of service schools attended 

The Navy—Bureau of Naval Personnel, Navy Annex, Arlington, 
Virginia 

The Marine Corps—Marine Corps Institute, Marine Barracks, Wash. 
ington, D.C. 

The Coast Guard—U. S. Coast Guard Training Division, Washington 


25, D.C. 
The Maritime Service (Merchant Marine)—U. S. Maritime Service 


Headquarters, Washington 25, D.C. 


Second, the American Council on Education, with the co-operation 
of nineteen national and regional associations, has published a Guide 
to the Evaluation of Educational Experiences in the Armed Services. 
This Guide® is still under publication. When complete it will contain 
descriptive material and suggested recommendations of credit concern- 
ing all types of educational experiences in the services, including the 
U. S. Maritime Service. The purpose of the Guide is set forth in the 
introduction as follows: 

“The purpose of this handbook is to assist the schools and colleges in 
arriving at sound evaluation, in terms of academic credit, of educational 
experience which students may have had while in military service. It 
attempts to accomplish this purpose by giving institutions information 
about programs and experiences within the various services and the 
methods which will be useful in arriving at decisions relative to the ad- 
justment of a veteran’s civilian educational status.” 


USING THE GUIDE 


The Guide is not a substitute for independent action by an institu- 
tion on the facts as presented by each individual veteran. Obviously, the 
consultants and staff of the Guide, in making their recommendations, 
could not take into account the application of the recommendations 
to specific cases. That responsibility rests with the institution. No case 


* Since this article was written work on the guide has been completed. 
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can be settled properly without giving careful consideration to the 
individual’s educational objectives and previous training and experi- 
ence. The Guide contains a large amount of information about service 
experiences; and it does present recommendations of credit based on 
the judgment of the consultants and staff as to the equivalency of the 
training to educational experiences in civilian institutions at the 
secondary school level, the terminal junior college level, or the college 
or university level. However, it is not an intelligent use of the Guide ty 
to follow these recommendations irrespective of facts presented by the 
individual case. To illustrate, the Guide recommends that 12 semester 
hours of credit be granted for completion of the statistical school for 
A.A.F. officers, the course including phases on analysis and preparation 
of data, organization and administration, and statistical methods. This 
is an excellent course, given at Harvard University, and might well be 
accepted toward a baccalaureate degree where the requirements pro- 
vide for electives, or where the student’s proposed major is in a field 
—perhaps mathematics or business statistic-—which is directly in line 
with this service course. But, suppose the applicant already held 
a bachelor’s degree, with statistics as a major; or, suppose it is his 
desire to work in electrical engineering or physics, or chemical engi- 
neering, or even music. The situation then would be quite different, 
and the allowance of credit should be on the basis of the amount of 
work in the statistical field that normally would be accepted by the 
institution in the curriculum chosen by the student. A music major 
probably should receive no credit. In the engineering fields, probably 
a small amount of credit, as a non-technical elective, could be granted; 
but to follow the recommendation of the Guide in any of these cases 
would be merely to encumber the record with useless credit. 

The Guide presents lists of correspondence courses offered by the 
USAFI, the Coast Guard Institute, and the Marine Corps Institute; 
and the lists include credit recommendations, subject by subject. But 

‘the recommendations should not be followed until the user of the 
Guide has become thoroughly familiar with the explanatory material 
which precedes each list. For example: In connection with the USAFI 

correspondence courses, it is emphasized in the explanatory material 

; that the recommendations should be followed only provided the certifi- 

cation includes a report of test scores made on an end-of-course test or 

} subject examination. This is very important, for some certifications 

will indicate, “Successfully completed”, with no test scores, This 
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means that the course lessons only have been completed but that no 
examination has been taken. Thus, a// explanatory material and in- 
structions concerning correspondence courses should be carefully read 
and understood, and all certifications should be carefully scrutinized 
before the recommendations made in the Guide are followed. When 
this certification leaves any doubt as to the examination status of the 
individual, further information should be sought from the Service 
which gave the course before credit is assigned. 

The examination procedures of the USAFI are thoroughly de- 
scribed in the Guide (Section IA, USAFI Examinations, Part I and 
Part II). Part I describes three types of tests—the end-of-course tests, 
the two forms (A & B) of the subject examinations, and the two 
forms (A & B) of the tests of General Educational Development 
—and explains how these two forms may be obtained by civilian 
institutions. This part also contains suggestions about the local test- 
ing of war veterans. Part II gives recommendations of credit for 
the G.E.D. and subject examinations. Here, again, these two sections 
of the Guide must be carefully read and thoroughly understood 
before any attempt is made to use the examinations locally or to 
give credit for the examinations taken while the student still was 
in service. The staff of the Guide has endeavored to put these recom- 
mendations in clear, concise language that cannot be misunderstood. 
Probably we have not always completely achieved this purpose. Cer- 
tainly we have not for those users of the Guide who do not carefully 
review every statement in the Guide relating to the recommendations 
which have been made. I could stress this point again and again, even 
though to do so may seem superfluous. I do it because it is evident 
from the letters we are continually receiving that many school men 
simply have not read the statements which we have so carefully in- 
cluded in the Guide for their guidance. We are always glad to answer 
inquiries from a person who has misunderstood some statement ap- 
pearing in the Guide, for it is very likely that the statement, while 
appearing clear to the staff, is subject to misinterpretation by some one 
quite unfamiliar with the procedures set forth. But it is difficult to 
forgive the person who simply has not read the material which has 
been presented in the Guide. 

With reference to the G.E.D. test at the high school level, the Guide 
recommends that a secondary school should grant a diploma if the ex- 
aminee makes a certain minimum standard score on each of the five 
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) tests of the battery. Note that this is quite different from recommend- 
ing that a college accept this same minimum standard score for ad- 
mission. An institution whose sole criterion for admission is a high 
school diploma could do so; but institutions with other standards 
should consult the conversion tables which are available, to determine 
the standard score or percentile rank which is the equivalent of its 
usual entrance requirements. 

Section Na 1D presents information about training courses in prepa- 
ration for a Navy rating. It is specifically stated that no credit for these 
| training courses for advancement in rating beyond 3/C should be 
) granted. Our correspondence indicates that this statement is over- 
looked time and time again. There is presented a list of these training 
courses for which credit is suggested. The Guide is at fault in not mak- 
ing it entirely clear that there are a good many other training courses 
for which it does not recommend credit. The training courses appear- 
ing in the Guide are the only ones for which credit is suggested. 

Before any use is made of the Guide, it is earnestly suggested that 
the introduction and the material on how to refer to material in Section 
, 2 (Formal Service Courses) be very carefully reviewed. At first glance 
I imagine Section 2, with its long array of tab-guides—AAF 2, 
‘ A(1)1, AGF 2 A(2)2, NaA 2 D(1)1, etc.,—appears as a hopeless 
| jumble. I believe it is not so, if one will attempt to get the “hang” of 
it by studying the organizational explanation. With reference to the 
section on formal service courses, which in point of size, is at least 
9/10 of the Guide, let me make the following general observations: 


1. The outline of a training program in a service course, as presented 

in the Guide, may not agree completely—either in respect to length or 
in respect to content—with the statement of the same program presented 
by the individual. Sometimes the changes will not be of such a nature 
; as to modify the recommendations. Where some adjustment is necessary, 
J that adjustment usually can be made by the institution by comparing the 
P statement presented with the information in the Guide. As a further aid 
: to institutions in this respect, the Guide is publishing for each branch 
) of the service pages of additional information about courses. These will 
; be available to subscribers to the Guide for 1945 in a few weeks. 

2. It has not been possible to include in the Guide all service courses 
offered by the various services. It is believed that most areas of instruction 
: are represented in the Guide. However, the omission of a particular 
course should not be taken as evidence that no credit should be allowed 
for it. It may be that the course will appear in a later release. The staft 
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of the Guide will gladly answer inquiries about types of courses not 
yet released. On the other hand, it will be possible in many instances by 
consulting the nearest similar course appearing in the Guide and in 
consultation with the applicant, if possible, to adjust credit on this basis, 

3. It has not been possible always to list in the Guide all the loca- 
tions where courses have been given. Many times locations have changed 
since the publication of the summaries in the Guide. In other instances, 
information on locations has been incomplete. In general, it can be said 
that a course will be substantially the same wherever it may be given. 


Perhaps the largest amount of difficulty is occasioned by the fact 
that the certification of a course on form 47 is under a name different 
from that appearing in the Guide. As one becomes familiar with 
Section 2 of the Guide, this can be partially overcome by ingenuity on 
the part of the administrator. It, perhaps, is not too difficult to discover 
that the AAF Officers’ course in Navigation is presented in the Guide 
under Aerial Navigation, and that the AAF course in Gunnery is 
listed in the Guide as Flexible Gunnery. Conferences with applicants 
will sometimes disclose the needed information. There is, however, no 
way completely to obviate this difficulty. The staff of the Guide for the 
forthcoming year (to September, 1946) is ready to be of assistance in 
this matter, but I would ask you, before writing for information, to 
exhaust all your resources in an attempt to locate any particularly 
bothersome item. The names of courses appearing in the Guide are the 
official names, supplied by the various services. 
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Democracy and the Land-Grant Colleges 


MILTON S. EISENHOWER* 


UR democratic system sprang directly from basic Christian con- 

ceptions. Christian ideals of consecrated intelligence, fairness in 

human relations, and the dignity of the individual are foundational in 
the philosophy of democracy. 

When the Pilgrims came to the Western World, determined to 
achieve civil liberty and a government subservient to citizens, they did 
so, they declared, ‘‘for the glory of God and the advancement of the 
Christian faith.” When Thomas Jefferson and his contemporaries de- 
clared “that all men are created equal; that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights,” they thought primarily of 
the dignity of man made in the image of God. 

Throughout American history the concepts which achieved accept- 
ance and resulted in forward-moving developments were Christian 
concepts. Our ideals have not always been realized, our social efforts 
not always fruitful. But we have, on the whole, earnestly striven to 
build a society reflective of consecrated intelligence, dependent on 
fairness in human relations, and protective of human dignity. 

The system conceived by our forefathers retained basic social power 
in the hands of the people—al/ the people. The people were to em- 
ploy this social power, as needed, to promote the common good as well 
as the individual good. For it was assumed that an individual in a free, 
orderly society could attain a full life only if society as a whole did so. 

From the beginning this system presupposed a well-informed citi- 
zenry, acting with broad judgment, fairness, and wisdom on significant 
problems of concern to the people generally. 

This was not too difficult in the early days of America, for our 
democracy began in a simple environment. We were an agrarian 
people. The farmer sold only ten per cent of what he produced and 
bought only ten per cent of what he consumed. Most citizens were 
personally familiar with economic and social developments. They 
readily arrived, as intellectually whole men and women, at construc- 


* Address given on the occasion of the 75th anniversary celebration of Colorado 
A and M College, Ft. Collins, February 10, 1945. 
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tive decisions. There was a very low level of education; but the social 
problems requiring attention were also simple, and the average 
citizen-mind could encompass all considerations needed in the deter- 
mination of the common good. 

Jefferson thought and wrote constantly about these things. In 1787, 
he contended that popular government would survive in the United 
States ‘‘as long as agriculture is our principal object.’’ Later, he argued 
that democracy, agriculture, and education are inseparable. Finally, 
seeing early industrialization, he reasoned that democracy would pte- 
vail only if people generally achieved an ever-increasing level of 
education and understanding so that their judgments would yield co- 
operative action to promote the well-being of all. 

Jefferson feared concentrations in great cities might degrade man by 
making him an automaton. So he helped build a university to promote 
general education, and continued to warn that freedom cannot prevail 
without such education. Jefferson’s charter for the University of Vir- 
ginia declared that education 


(a) Must expound a sound spirit of legislation which leaves the 
individual free to do whatever does not violate the equal rights 
of another; 

(b) Must harmonize and promote the interests of agriculture, 
manufacturers, and commerce; 

(c) Must develop the reasoning faculties of youth, enlarge their 
minds, and instill into them the precepts of virtue and order; 

(d) Must enlighten them with mathematical and physical sciences; 

(e) And must form them to habits of reflection, rendering them 
examples of virtues to others, and of happiness within them- 
selves. 


Unfortunately, these broad goals for education in a democracy were 
not generally adopted in Jefferson’s time. Instead, higher education 
followed the traditional classical pattern. It was the prerogative of the 
few—the few who chose to serve in the learned professions of law, 
medicine, or theology. 

Out of our institutions of higher learning early in the last century 
came an indoctrinated aristocracy, bigoted and prejudiced. It was a 
distinct caste, so viewed by its members and by the public generally. 

The mass of the people remained ignorant, unenlightened. The so- 
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called educated few despised the lower classes and the lower classes 
distrusted the educated. Educated and uneducated alike knew little 
about science or the applications of science. Thus, both classes could 
join in opposing street lighting in a New England town because, 
they said, “‘artificial lighting is an attempt to interfere with the divine 
plan, which called for dark during the night; if darkness vanishes, 
depravity will increase.”’ And both classes could agree on those actions 
which became necessary in the sheer physical task of conquering a 
continent. 

But in the ensuing fifty years, the American environment underwent 
fundamental changes. An industrial democracy was launched. The 
percentage of people engaged in farming dropped from 83 to 48. The 
percentage engaged in manufacturing, trades, and transportation in- 
creased from 17 to 31. New classes, the personal service and profes- 
sional groups, came into being and soon constituted 21 per cent of the 
population. Indicative of the rising tempo of industrial development, 
the number of patents issued annually increased from 200 to 13,000. 

Early self-sufficiency was disappearing. Men were beginning to spe- 
cialize. As they specialized, they began to sacrifice intellectual whole- 
ness. Specialization and industrialization presented problems which the 
hidebound classical type of education did not and could not meet. 

Those who thought deeply about democracy became disturbed. They 
became disturbed because, first, they saw that groups and individuals 
of varying experiences were finding it troublesome to reason together 
toward common ends; second, they found that men in many vocations 
lacked answers to perplexing physical problems, such as to the prob- 
lem of declining soil productivity; and third, they felt that the en- 
lightenment of the masses which Jefferson had envisioned was not be- 
ing realized. 

Gradually, a minority of insistent voices was raised against the old- 
world, aristocratic type of education, declaring it was not suitable for a 
democratic community. These voices contended that democracy re- 
quired a liberalizing, practical education among the masses—that a 
deteriorating agriculture and an inefficient but growing industry called 
for new instruments, methods, and goals in education. 

Those who argued in this fashion joined forces with those who 
were primarily interested in a permanent system of military training. 
(We were deep in a great civil war.) Out of this legislative trading 
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came, in 1862, a new charter in American education. To a consider- 
able extent, though not completely, this charter was the legal enact- 
ment of what Thomas Jefferson had prepared for the University of 
Virginia nearly fifty years earlier. 

Congressman Morrill, author of the new Federal Act, said some 
years later the Land-Grant Colleges were founded on the idea 
that in every State a higher and broader education should be placed 
within the reach of those who chose industrial vocations. ‘The 
design,” he said, ‘‘was to open the door to a liberal education for this 
large class at a cheaper cost from being close at hand and to tempt 
them by offering not only sound literary instruction but something 
more applicable to the productive employments of life.” 

Perhaps the most revealing word in Congressman Morrill’s state- 
ment is “tempt.” Young people were to be tempted to take a higher 
education by offering both liberal and practical training. Congressman 
Morrill and Abraham Lincoln were among the few who saw that a 
democratic society, rapidly industrializing, needed liberal and practical 
education for the masses of the people. They deemed it wise that 
government tempt the people in this direction by placing educational 
opportunities in easy reach in all the States. (This may be a disturbing 
idea to those who today grudgingly wonder whether. public costs of 
education ought not be reduced; that only a few can benefit from a 
higher education anyway. ) 

In simplest terms, the underlying purpose of this new educational 
system was to provide a higher education to a vaster number of young 
people, and to do this in subjects related to the student’s immediate 
vocational interest and to his responsibilities as a citizen. The training 
was to be scientific, not empirical; its content was to be drawn chiefly 
from systematic experiments. A firm determination was to develop 
exact knowledge based on evaluation of all elements of each situation. 

This was truly revolutionary, no matter how foundational it may 
now seem. Anything approaching modern research did not then exist. 
Teaching was authoritative. The student was supposed to be satisfied 
with the accepted dicta of his profession. 

The privileged few in colleges and universities considered this new 
insistence an affront to the very idea of higher learning. The sciences, 
they felt, were not worthy of a place in the leading educational cen- 
ters. Academic snobs thought it was not even respectable to be, say, 
an engineer. ‘“This is a waste of public lands and private fortunes” 
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they declared. “It is another illustration of the folly of attempting to 
make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear.” 

But the new type of college education was rapidly accepted by the 
States, for it fulfilled the needs and aspirations of the people. It offered 
equal opportunity to all. It ignored wealth and privilege, and opened 
new areas of achievement. It was an extension of Jefferson’s theory. 

The Land-Grant system, with its emphasis on agriculture, mechanic 
arts, and practical human needs, began functioning with sufficient suc- 
cess to cause the public to expect large and immediate benefits. The 
young institutions could not possibly meet the demands that began 

uring in on them. Farmers and manufacturers soon became im- 
patient with the slowness with which the new institutions served their 
needs. Farmers complained that too much time was being spent with 
test tubes, not enough with disseminating knowledge developed in 
practical farm experience. Industrialists declared that the new research 


was not sound, as indeed it often was not, for the colleges had first to © 


train men capable of conducting scientific research. Classicists ex- 
pressed new scorn for all that was going on. By 1870, 37 states 
had established the new kind of college, and not one of the 37 was 
wholly free from turmoil. 

Despite all the difficulties, however, the 25 years following the 
passage of the Morrill Act were a significant epoch in the development 
of American education. At the beginning, the professor of science was 
empty-handed. But gradually more and more demonstrable facts about 
agriculture and the industries were worked out. Then, definite prin- 
ciples were established. Traditional, empirical methods broke down 
and science won its place—won its place so definitely that at the close 
of this first 25 year period, the Congress passed an act establishing 
agriculture experiment stations within the land-grant colleges. Lab- 
oratories and experiment fields now provided the source materials for 
the entire Land-Grant system of liberal and practical education. Class- 
room instruction and research stimulated one another. Throughout the 
country, Land-Grant Colleges pushed back the walls of intellectual 
darkness, each discovery opening new potentialities much greater than 
itself. 

In the next 25 years the general public, particularly farmers, cast 
aside their doubts. They developed a genuine respect for science. In- 
deed, their complaint, by 1914, was not that science was too slow or 
fruitless, but that the knowledge in the laboratories was fully twenty- 
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five years in advance of general farm practices. Hence, they demanded 
that new steps be taken to make the results of science available to the 
men on the land. 

So the Federal-State Extension system was launched. Here was 
another unique Land-Grant experiment: An adult educational system 
reaching from the laboratories, classrooms, and experiment fields to 
men and women throughout rural America. 

Thus in a short half century, a new concept of education had over- 
come the contempt of the classicists, had made exact science the partner 
of the industrial classes, including farmers, and had demonstrated that 
higher education is not the prerogative of an aristocracy. In that half 
century, the Land-Grant Colleges had enlarged and enriched all types 
and phases of education, not only at the college level but at the 
secondary level as well. For teachers trained in the Land-Grant Col- 
leges and Universities in agriculture, industrial arts, home economics, 
basic sciences, and the liberal arts were introducing new courses into 
high schools, just as extension agents were carrying information to the 
farms and homes of the land. The college student no longer looked 
only to law, medicine, or the ministry. There were 3,000 occupations 
open to him. The days of academic snobbery had changed to a demo- 
cratic conception of education in relation to a rapidly developing 
society. 

In these same fifty years—essentially between the Civil War and 
the first World War—scientific discoveries in college and industrial 
laboratories speeded up the process of specialization which had begun 
in the first half of the nineteenth century. For several thousand years, 
physical progress had languished, like the quiet waters behind a great 
dam. But when the dam burst, industrialization and specialization 
made progress with the speed and turbulence of flood waters. Speciali- 
zation yielded efficiency and therefore flourished. Industrial produc- 
tivity increased—about three per cent annually for every worker so 
engaged. The farmer increased his efficiency tenfold, until a fourth 
of our population could produce food and fiber for 120 million peo- 
ple, with much left over for export. 

Men applied their creative powers with increasing vigor to physical 
and biological mysteries and came forth with machines and treat- 
ments beyond the dreams of Jules Verne and the authors of the 
Arabian Nights. 

When the United States entered the first World War, discerning 
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Americans realized we had reached a turning point. Though we pos- 
sessed products of science and technology which should be blessings 
to mankind, we found ourselves using them madly and efficiently for 
destruction. It was righteous destruction, we reasoned; but somehow 
civilization seemed to have become a crazy struggle between the ma- 
chines of man and the higher wisdom of man. 

But the war was soon over, and we turned to the mirage of peace 
with joy in our hearts and a smug conviction that no one again would 
dare test the strength of our mighty democracy. We called our com- 
placency “normalcy.” 

In the following decade, we again became absorbed in what we 
called “‘progress.’’ Not only the men and women of our laboratories, 
but the industrialist, the worker, the advertiser, the salesman, the man 
in the street, put science to work. We conquered time and space, began 
to conquer malnutrition and other physical perils of mankind, and set 
forth to heal the wounds the earth had suffered in the exploitive period 
of our development. 

Thus preoccupied with the sciences of peace, we saw not the great 
revolutionary developments around the world. Industrialization and 
specialization, having stepped up work and living to climactic speed, 
so engaged the energies and minds of men that an individual did 
well to comprehend the intricacies of a single, small, compartmental- 
ized field. The minds of men were now but partial minds. Industriali- 
zation and specialization created an economic interdependence so 
exacting that the economic machine, out of gear, yielded want in the 
midst of plenty; rural poverty in the face of abundant production; 
millions of hungry unemployed on city streets with food rotting in the 
fields. 

In Jefferson’s day production and efficiency had been virtues. Now, 
strangely, they created seemingly insoluble social problems. Abun- 
dance seemed a curse. The dignity of man was threatened by insecu- 
rity. Fairness in human relations was shaken and, in some countries, 
group eyed group with suspicion and distrust. Cynicism supplanted 
the consecrated intelligence of our beginnings. 

To overcome insecurity, men in some nations determined that a new 
social order must be fashioned and maintained by force. They solved 
the riddle of economic interdependence. They did so by turning men 
into precision machines functioning for the glory of the State. Clever 
leaders destroyed liberty, replaced truth with falsehood and, having 
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conditioned the human mind so that it could no longer distinguish 
truth from lies or good from bad, they made religion a handmaiden 
to racial mastery. It was an exact reversal of the birth of free govern- 
ment in America. Then, quite naturally, the new leaders perfected the 
science of war. 

They did this with the same knowledge which our democracy was 
devoting to peaceful purposes. True, we were foolishly taking free- 
dom for granted, becoming materialistic, and forgetting great tradi- 
tions. We experimented with social devices to put the economic 
machine back into gear. Our creative intelligence had suffered, for 
we tried to correct our economic difficulties by producing less. If the 
theories we then tried are sound, we ought to cast science aside, arm 
every worker and every farmer of America with toothpicks and tea- 
spoons, and have them produce therewith the goods and services that 
will make us all better off. 

Leaders of the enemy nations, seeing our distress, became con- 
temptuous of “‘decadent democracies” and freedom, and methodically 
planned to destroy both. When they were fully prepared, they struck. 
For a second time in a single generation, we had to shift our skills 
from peace to war. 

Military victory can do no more than give us a new chance to work 
for a fuller life in an environment of liberty and social justice. It will 
not solve the problems pressing upon us before this war engulfed the 
world. It will aggravate them. And as we watch developments in 
liberated countries, we see that freedom is not inevitable. It arrives 
and lives when it is planned for, worked for—fought for. 

All this, and more, makes us realize that military victory must be 
matched by a victory of our minds. The great imperative before us is 
still that of learning how to make democracy function fruitfully under 
rapidly changing conditions; how to have citizens break out of the 
intellectually narrow compartments created by our too-intense spe- 
cialization. 

This democratic system of ours, retaining as it does basic social 
power in the hands of the people, is very much more difficult in our 
modern, interdependent economy than it was in the late 1780's, when 
our constitution was written, or in 1862 when the Land-Grant system 
was launched. A major trouble seems to be that the human mind 
finds it difficult or wearisome to consider the whole when day after 
day that same mind encounters only a fragment of the whole. Or- 
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h ganized groups find it more difficult to abide by the principle of fair- one 
n ness in social relations than do single individuals who share experi- ae 
n- ences and deal with one another in face-to-face discussion. 
1 The great problem of our day is to make it possible for each citizen, 

whose j“dgment is paramount in a free society, to see the whole and 
as to respond intelligently, as a whole man. 
e- The alternative is that specialized-interest groups, understanding 
li- only their own problems, will strive for partial, selfish action which 
‘ic is likely not to be in the general interest. Special-interest groups in our 
of interdependent, complex economy, seem to have forgotten one of the 
he basic precepts of democracy—that an individual or group in a free 
m society can attain a full, rich life only by promoting the common 
a- good. If pressure-group action does not yield the stability and security 
at desired, the people will turn to concentrated, powerful authority to 

lead them out of social and economic complexity. We have seen hu- 
n- man beings, hungry and confused, barter freedom for security. There 
ly is no greater truth for us to face than that the same thing could happen 
k. even in the United States. 
Ils To handle physical problems, we have become so used to miraculous 

action at the push of a button, that we may try to solve our social and 
tk economic difficulties likewise, as by passing a law. But we may as well 
ill spare ourselves the humiliation that would result from such nonsense. 
he There is no panacea in this world for our social and economic ills. The 
in real cures are in the minds and hearts of democratic citizens, whose 
ves wisdom must produce action for the general welfare. 

Every democratic individual requires more than knowledge. An 

be encyclopedia has neither a program of action nor a social conscience. 
; is Nor is it enough that we apply scientific judgment in the use of 
der knowledge. Every significant decision must be made within a moral 
the framework of what is just and good and right. It is not enough for a 
pe- man to know how to build a Golden Gate bridge, or to till the soil, 

or to heal the sick; not enough to use his specialized knowledge to 
cial make a living for himself and his family. For he also has the respon- 
our sibility of making manifold decisions on complex problems outside his 
en own discipline—decisions which, if compatible with our Christian, 
em democratic traditions, can strengthen democracy, spread the blessings 
ind of democracy, and help guarantee its future. 
‘ter That is why I believe so earnestly that the great need of democracy F 
Or- is for each citizen to renew his faith in the basic moral principles i 
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which led to the establishment of our free system, to make himself a 
whole man by studying the evidence relevant to our modern prob- 
lems, and then to arrive at judgments which are sound and just with 
respect to the problems requiring action. 

We, who are in educational work, have immediate responsibilities 
for the successful functioning and strengthening of democracy. Let us 
determine that the Land-Grant system has very special responsibilities 
in this regard. This system was created to help make democracy func- 
tion. It came out of a revolt against the hide-bound notions of the 
university faculties of the early 1800's. It was designed to meet the 
problems of a free people in a changing environment. It met its 
responsibilities in the latter part of the last century and the early part 
of this century, and met them magnificently. 

But we cannot rest content. In the years ahead, we face the most 
challenging tasks of all. We must henceforth, without diminishing 
the quality of the work we are already doing, broaden our research, 
resident instruction, and adult education to meet more difficult scien- 
tific, social, and economic problems than we have heretofore dreamed 
of. 

We should, I think, establish four definite goals: 

First, is technical proficiency. In this we are already masters, but 
we cannot lessen our efforts; for every technical development only 
multiplies the need for technical competence. 

Second, is a deep understanding on the part of the maximum num- 
ber of people of the physical, biological, social, and cultural world in 
which they live. Every individual, and especially every college student, 
should gain comprehension of all the great fields of human knowledge 
so that he is prepared for self-education throughout life—free of 
bigotry and prejudice, constantly building himself into an intel- 
lectually and spiritually whole person. 

Third, is the fostering of cool, clear, discriminating judgment. 
Judgment is one of the principal qualities Jefferson had in mind when 
he prepared the charter for the University of Virginia. It is time for 
us to adopt a// of that charter, not just part of it as we did in the Mor- 
rill Act of 1862. Jefferson wrote of harmonizing the interests of agri- 
culture, manufacturers, and commerce; of education that would de- 
velop the reasoning faculties of youth and form them to habits of 
reflection and correct action. This Jeffersonian concept is the antithesis 
of educational ideas which have for generations sacrificed intelli- 
gence for highly specialized knowledge. Whether or not we have 
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been influenced by German theories, it is surely true that the frag- 
mentation of knowledge, which has accompanied scientific discovery 
and specialization, is partly responsible for the modern perplexity of 
democratic men and women and of democratic nations. 

Education in a democracy must at all times be concerned with hu- 
man values and human growth. It must emphasize a unifying force 
which enables each student to synthesize fragmented knowledge into 
broad understanding and help him arrive at sound judgments on a 
multitude of issues both inside and outside his field of specialization. 
We have thus far done a significant thing in teaching the use of the 
scientific method within each individual discipline. But it will not do 
to have a man scientific in his reasoning within one field and ridicu- 
lously dogmatic about problems in other fields. Our new task is to 
help men learn how to employ the scientific method in dealing with 
issues that cut horizontally across the many disciplines of learning and 
the many specializations of working and living. This is partly a matter 
of developing courses that provide controlled practice in gathering 
evidence, considering alternatives, and eventually arriving at judg- 
ments with respect to broad social problems; it is also partly a matter 
of philosophic goals and convictions. 

A college or university that is aimlessly neutral, skeptical, or cynical 
with respect to human values and moral concepts is essentially noth- 
ing more than a glorified information booth. In our culture, the 
Christian philosophy as a unifying force can enable all forms of edu- 
cation—formal and informal—to help build whole men and women 
and, I contend again, only whole men and women are capable of mak- 
ing democracy meet the tests of the immediate tomorrow. So, as Jeffer- 
son urged, let us learn to harmonize the interests of divergent groups 
in our society and to help young people develop habits of reflection 
and correct action. 

And our fourth goal, as we look to the postwar years, is to help 
each student-citizen on and off the campus, develop an abiding, fight- 
ing faith in our democratic, free system—a faith that comes not from 
empty indoctrination but from a deep understanding of America, the 
springs of its greatness, and the nature of its spirit. Freedom, next to 
our basic moral concepts, is the most precious thing we have. We have 
found it worth enough to sacrifice all we had to retain it. The Land- 
Grant institutions can do much to create a finer fighting faith for free- 
dom than other countries have created for the tyrannies they seek to 
establish. 
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Post-War Education at Colgate University 


SIDNEY J. FRENCH 


a i HE atomic bomb has shattered more than things physical. Its 
impact reverberates not only in science but in politics and eco- 
nomics and morals. It has compelled the scientist to plead the loudest 
for the benison of religion and the guidance of the social sciences and 
summoned the philosopher to meet an issue where abstractions will 
not suffice. The bomb has exploded any illusion that one department 
of knowledge can safely be cultivated in isolation, and thrown into 
startling relief the failure of man’s moral conscience and social in- 
telligence to keep pace with the giant stride of his science and 
technology.” 

Fronting such a sweeping backdrop as that brushed in by the 
Colgate Faculty and quoted above from its Report on Atomic Energy— 
The Alternatives Before Us, is the platform upon which post-war 
education must, if it is to meet the challenge, arrange its new stage. 

The atomic bomb emphasizes, but does not direct, the path of 
future education. The direction was already present before the bomb 
exploded. It was one of unified education; it is to be found in the 
Harvard Report, the Yale Plan, the Minnesota Plan and dozens of 
others equally indicative of a strong trend back from the many narrow 
paths of early specialization to the broader road of general education 
paved with a sturdy underbed of social responsibility. 

The development of a core curriculum in general education is 
not new either at Colgate or elsewhere, but it is a heartening and 
growing movement which has recently gained a new impetus. In fact 
the new core of studies for all students to be instituted at Colgate 
in the fall of 1946 marks in no sense a revolutionary change; it is 
one more step in an evolutionary process begun in 1930 when survey 
courses were instituted in each of five fields: the physical sciences, the 
biological sciences, the social sciences, philosophy and religion, and 
the fine arts. 

Experimentation through a period of fifteen years in the develop- 
ment of such courses, in the use of preceptorial and tutorial guidance, 
of upper-class seminars and comprehensive examinations, has proved 
sufficiently convincing to warrant retention of the more fundamental 
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aspects of the former plan. Nor does such retention imply non-critical 
ty review and passive acceptance or even total acceptance. A committee 

of the Faculty starting early in the war and discussing candidly the 
weaknesses and strengths of the pre-war curriculum has made its 
recommendations in the light of searching scrutiny. The recommenda- 


ss tions have been further scrutinized and modified by the Faculty. 
vs The results represent, to quote the Committee, ‘‘deliberate choices— 
- from among numerous specific possibilities. They are presented with i) 
nd the realization that no plan is permanent and that any workable plan ‘e 
must be formulated so as to make evolution possible.” 
ato THE FRESHMAN COURSES 
™ Survey courses have undergone intense criticism, as well they 
nd should. To many they appear to offer no challenge, or attempt to con- 
dense elementary courses in a superficial way. The reaction of the 
the individual to them is conditioned by his experience—or lack of ex- 
ow perience—with them. In many instances criticism comes from those 


who are strongly departmentally minded and see little in the survey 
8. which could not be as well or better done in an’elementary depart- 
mental course. The weakness of this position is in the nature of the 


rv departmental course which is usually established as the first hurdle 

the to more advanced work in the same field, and not for students who 

want some intelligent knowledge of the area without specialization. 

— The criticism is not of the departmental course which may serve its 

-_ fundamental purpose admirably, but of the argument that it may also | 
serve the supposed secondary purpose equally well. g 

m The greatest weakness of survey courses has been their encyclopedic 


nature. Even this ‘‘Cook’s Tour’’ course has considerable value in eg 
general education, but it fails in one important feature, a feature which a ot 
is, or should be, fundamental to all higher education: it fails to pro- 4 
vide, in the words of President Case, “‘a direct attack upon that passive 
oe student attitude—which is the besetting danger of the rapid and 
comprehensive survey.” The accent on problem solving marks the 
greatest shift in emphasis in the new Colgate core. To quote the Re- 
port of the Committee: 

- “One of our most obvious concerns is to direct into college work 
the natural curiosity of the students who come to us, a curiosity that 
has often strayed or been driven from academic interests. One way 
to do this might be to give them the most information in the shortest 
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possible time; a more fundamental way is to whet their curiosity by 
opening up fields through problems, some simple, some complex 
enough that the search for solutions challenges mature people and 
will challenge students who are on their way to maturity. 

“Instead of dividing a field of knowledge into its component parts 
and making an attempt to cover these, this approach would focus 
students’ attention on a selection of concrete problems and from these 
lead to the background, the generalizations, and the theories in- 
volved. A course in the core curriculum, then, would not be divided 
according to the academic fields of various departments but cut across 
these lines and draw on any that could contribute. . . . This method 
affects particularly the organization and methods of the courses. It 
means covering fewer topics but exploring them with more thorough- 
ness. By not attempting to survey a field completely or to give the 
final answers to problems, we may lead many students to go on to 
further study.” 

The course in natural science, for example, would attempt to de- 
velop an understanding of the way scientists solve or attempt to solve 
their problems. To a considerable extent the content of the course 
would become subordinate to the aim and the method. True, certain 
values such as the logical sequence of a particular science are lost in 
this approach, but the gain in understanding and appreciation of the 
methods of science, of how scientists think and work, may easily out- 
weigh the loss. Such a course ‘‘would not be designed or taught by 
men as representatives of physics, chemistry, biology, and the other 
sciences, but by men as scientists, drawing on the various special fields 
for materials to illustrate the problems, methods, ideals, accomplish- 
ments, and the social and intellectual contributions of scientists.” 

If the course in natural science here described sounds surprisingly 
like that proposed by President Conant of Harvard it must be added 
that there has been no collaboration. But it can equally be added that 
there is greater need today than ever before for the widest collabora- 
tion in the development of science courses which permit the non- 
science student to scrutinize science, its methods, and its social con- 


sequences. 

The proposed natural science course is one of three designed for 
freshmen. In many respects survey courses in social science have fared 
less well than those in the natural sciences owing in considerable 
measure to the more repetitive nature of the material which has 
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usually been at least touched upon by the student in secondary school. 
Therefore the problem of creating a challenging freshman course in 
this area becomes the more difficult. 

To start with problems with a capital P is merely to rearrange such 
a survey course into topical sequence. This is not enough. It must take 
its departure from problems with a small p. To quote the Report once 
more: “Instead of dividing a field of knowledge into its component 
parts and making an attempt to cover these, this approach would focus 
students’ attention on a selection of concrete problems and from 
these lead to the background, the generalizations and the theories 
involved.” It is not intended that the case method be adopted, but 
there, at least, is the type of problem with a small p envisaged as the 
starting point. Fundamental to such a course is a wealth of teaching 
material not found in textbooks but gathered at first hand from 
industry, labor, government, village offices, county courthouses, and 
the man-on-the-street. ““The course should develop an attitude of 
intelligent inquiry into typical problems, their historical backgrounds, 
practical methods that have been brought to bear on them, the im- 
plications of the suggested solutions, the methods of social scientists 
as they relate to the inevitable past and present relationship between 
economic, political, and social activities and institutions.” 

The third freshman course deals with the area loosely called the 
humanities and grows out of a previous Colgate survey course in 
philosophy and religion. 

As contemplated, it is, however, broader in nature than such a title 
would indicate and includes problems in human behavior and human 
relations. The emphasis would be on an exploration of typical prob- 
lems, showing how they arose and what have been the classical dis- 
cussions of them. Problems of personal nature, of family, race, and 
other group relationships would lead into consideration of the emo- 
tional factors that find expression in religion and the arts, and in moral 
ideals and philosophical ideas. These in turn would lead to typical 
problems of belief and reason in the fields of philosophy and religion. 

Together these three courses are designed to afford the basis for 
an understanding of man’s physical world, his biological position in 
that world, his problems in dealing with fellow men, and his own 
thoughts as related to the diverse stimuli of life. For purposes of 
correlation the Faculty has wisely insisted on the closest possible 
liaison between the committees developing the courses and the staffs 
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conducting them. The natural science course includes, for example, 
an introduction to human biology and the physiological bases of 
human behavior. The course in public affairs will utilize relevant 
material in human relations developed in the humanities course and 
vice versa. 

THE LANGUAGE REQUIREMENT 


Certainly al] American colleges have, in the Atomic Age, an urgent 
responsibility to teach foreign languages. But it is not true that 
American colleges have an equally urgent responsibility to teach 
foreign languages to all students. The college would do better to con- 
centrate its energies on those having the aptitude, interest and need 
in foreign language and thus make its more distinctive contribution 
in advanced instruction where the teacher is no longer the drill-master. 

Yet to say that men should be graduated from a liberal arts college 
with no approach to foreign-language study is unrealistic. Even an 
elementary approach has values which should not be ignored, and 
Colgate is unwilling to ignore them. The problem then is to make 
certain that all students have had some contact with a foreign 
language—and equally, that those who can profit by it are encouraged 
to continue such study to a level of real proficiency. The requirement 
for all is deliberately lowered and the encouragement to proceed 
beyond the requirement is with equal deliberation increased. Nor is 
the University particularly concerned with the means used to meet 
the minimum requirement. It can be met through high school study, 
independent study, tutoring, or University courses. 

Not later than the end of the sophomore year each student must 
have satisfied the University that he has a minimum proficiency in one 
foreign language by passing an examination based on three years of 
secondary school study. He may in fact satisfy the requirement by 
means of the College Entrance Examination Board Achievement Test 
based on three years of high school language. 

Though elementary language work cannot be eliminated in the 
college by this means, it can at least be minimized and the time of 
the language staffs made more largely available for advanced work. 

The three freshman courses plus a possible course in language 
complete the University requirements for the first year and provide 
the possibility of one or two additional elective courses, But where is 
freshman composition, that traditional hurdle to the sophomore year? 
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e, It is deliberately omitted and just as deliberately it is proposed to 
if handle the problems normally entailed in it by a distributive process. 
THE PRECEPTORIAL PLAN 
The pre-war Colgate Plan utilized a preceptorial system extending 
through the freshman and sophomore years. The preceptor (called a 
nt tutor in the sophomore year) individually met each student assigned a 
at to him for at least one hour a week. The fundamental purpose of 1 
h such meetings as envisaged in the original plan was to “broaden the ae 
a intellectual horizon of the student.” What, in particular, was done at > 
4 the meetings was largely a matter between preceptor and student. 
si Reading, projects, papers, personal problems, academic counseling, 
4 occasional lunches or teas, a game of golf or handball, some good 
i music, discussion of current events or the last football game; all were 
A proper activities. In the sophomore year the meetings bore more 
id heavily on academic interests since the tutor was selected from the 
‘wt student’s area of concentration. In no case, however, was it the 
responsibility of preceptor or tutor to coach the student in his 
course work. 
at While the plan was in the main successful, it was not without its 
ed soft spots. Not all members of a college faculty are equally endowed 
is either by nature or interest for such work. Some make their greatest 
a contributions in the lecture hall, or in a small seminar meeting, or in 
iy devoting part of their time to writing or research. Not all students 
are mature enough to profit from such informal meetings, which lack 
- the motivation of credits and grades. Some degeneration, due both to 
wa lack of specificity in the plan and to the participation of al] members 
of of the faculty in it, was bound to occur. 
by On balance, however, the fundamental advantages appeared to out- 
ost weigh the defects and the Faculty has proposed modifications which 
should eliminate the major faults. 
a To give direction to the work it is proposed that the future precep- 
of tor be responsible for general academic guidance, for orienting the 
< freshman in the use of library material and particularly for develop- 
ee ing in the student a consciousness of good English usage. At the 
vA sophomore level preceptorial work will be optional with the student. 
ee If he elects to take it, the student will devote his time under guidance 
a? to further improvement in the use of English and more particularly 
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to broad preparation for passing the sophomore comprehensive ex- 
amination. 

To eliminate the objection that all members of the faculty are not 
suited to such work it is proposed to add a number of young men 
recently graduated from liberal colleges as Graduate Preceptors. They, 
together with a selected faculty panel of preceptors, would carry the 
preceptorial work, meeting each student in personal conference once 
a fortnight. 

Two or three graduate preceptors teaming with a faculty preceptor 
would, with the some thirty to forty students assigned to them, form 
a preceptorial unit under the direction of the faculty member. Grad- 
uate preceptors would carry some graduate studies, receive suitable 
compensation as Fellows and be eligible to earn a master’s degree in 
two years. Presumably most of the young men chosen would be pros- 
pective teachers in college and secondary schools. What they might 
lack in maturity should be amply compensated for by enthusiasm and 
close association with an interested member of the Faculty. 


AREA STUDIES 


A seeming omission from the Core Curriculum is a course in 
western civilization. Desirable as such a course might be at an 
elementary level it has given way to the fulfillment of a more urgent 
need, 

It is the need to cultivate our neighbors as ourselves. “We must,” 
says the Colgate Report on Atomic Energy, ‘“‘promote mutual under- 
standing and friendship among peoples—and demonstrate that in an 
Atomic Age the making of a co-operative and peaceful world is not 
mere idealism; it is practical politics and essential for survival.” 

In making its report to the Faculty, the Committee on the Post-War 
College has said, ““As a people we tend to be provincial and lacking in 
knowledge and understanding of other peoples. The purpose of 
courses in foreign cultures is in part to give students information that 
will help them understand and evaluate customs and ideas of some 
other important world groups and in part to increase their perspective 
upon their own culture by comparison, and through this understanding 
and comparison to lay the foundation for intelligent tolerance.” 

The Committee has therefore recommended and the Faculty en- 
dorsed the introduction of required courses in foreign areas at the 
sophomore level. The student may make his own choice both of areas 
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and of courses dealing with particular areas. The Far East, Russia, 
Europe and Latin America are areas now in contemplation. While 
t accompanying language study may be helpful it is not required unless 
1 the student plans to make a major study of some area. Supplementing : 
, area studies will be courses in the elements and problems of world oe 
order, and geography. mS 
Not only is it the plan to require some work of all students in — 
foreign areas, but it is also contemplated that interested students can : ae 
r carry out major sequences of studies in given areas, The Latin Ameri- oO 
n can area is already developed in some detail and others will follow. 
THE ARTS 
n Literature and the fine arts constitute another segment of the Core = 
- Curriculum—a requirement normally met in the sophomore year. : 
at Architecture, sculpture, painting, photography, music, drama and 
d literature may not fall into a simple pattern of the arts but essentially 
the treatment can be correlated into a unified approach particularly 
through the use of critical problems and topics, the method applicable 
in considerable measure to all courses of the Core Curriculum. ‘The 
in course should serve to integrate the students’ artistic experiences, = 
in which in concerts, exhibits, and reading—in courses, in preceptorial a. 2 
nt work, and work of his own choice—would already have bulked 
.” The three freshman courses, area studies and the arts supplemented — 
t- by preceptorial work complete the University requirements of the at 
in underclass years. In addition, each student must have satisfied the a8 
ot University requirement in foreign language by passing a proficiency 
test. In the sophomore year he will probably have begun work in a 
ar chosen field of concentration as well. Any marked deficiencies in 
in English or elementary mathematics will have been handled through 
of non-credit work either under the preceptor or in special sections. The 
at student should now be ready for his first major hurdle. 
ne 
ve THE SOPHOMORE EXAMINATIONS 
ng Arguments in abundance can be offered for—and against—general 
or comprehensive examinations at any level. Colgate has used the 
“N- comprehensive examination at the senior level in the field of con- 
he centration for a number of years with some success. The introduction 
eas of a more general examination at the sophomore ievel was discussed 
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by the Faculty several years ago but was postponed because of the 
war. Under the post-war plan it is anticipated this examination will 
be introduced as an integral part of the student’s educational pro- 
gram. While it is designed in part to test residues of the work of the 
first two years its main purpose is much broader and includes tests 
of skills, ability to use knowledge and skills in new situations, powers 
of understanding and articulation, and the degree to which the student 
has educated himself beyond the formal requirements. 

Granting the difficulty of preparing suitable testing materials for 
these several purposes the ideal, if met, should provide both motiva- 
tion and integration for the work of the first two years—and these are 
its prime purposes. In addition it helps prepare the student for the 
second and more important major hurdle, the senior comprehensive 
examination. It should constitute an important requirement for pro- 
motion to the junior year, a factor in awarding scholarships and in © 
indicating the proper field for concentration. 

It may reduce the emphasis on course examinations and should 
strengthen the academic morale of the underclass years as well as pro- 
vide an important leaven toward the upper years. 


ENGLISH COMMUNICATION 


A college graduate should be literate and articulate; not all are. 
In spite of freshman composition courses in colleges the country 
over, many college graduates escape to the outer world unable to 
read, write, or speak effectively. Many colleges have committees on 
the improvement of English but little is ever done about it so long 
as there is a freshman English department primarily responsible; the 
refrain, ‘“Let the English people do that job,” echoes through most 
academic halls like the Anvil Chorus. 

What happens when there is no freshman English department to 
pass the buck to? That, we propose to find out. Working on the 
theory that the student regards freshman composition as a mere con- 
tinuation of high school English to be suffered through, the Colgate 
Faculty has boldly adopted a new and venturesome approach. If it 
works we shall seek due credit; if it fails we shall say little and quietly 
become more orthodox. 

In the development of sound English usage at Colgate the preceptor 
will have the initial responsibility. What is the preceptor’s business, 
however, is also the business of every instructor in the University. 
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The preceptor through close contact should observe and reveal weak- 
nesses and help correct them. More than that, he should call on the 
instructors in all fields to assist in the job—specifically, not through 
generalities. 

By the time the student is a junior he should not only have some- 
thing more to say but should have as well some reasonable fluency in 
saying it. As in the case of foreign languages, we should like to have 
our English staff relatively free to devote its time to advanced work 
rather than serve as the drill-master of freshman grammar. 

The course of English Communication is therefore deliberately 
placed in the junior year and designed to include writing of some 
importance to the student be it in science, government, economics, 
literature or the arts. Close integration between this course and the 
student’s concentration field will be of first importance. Beyond that 
will be work in semantics, speech, and perhaps in some more special- 
ized courses in the field. The lock-step will be broken and motiva- 
tion, usually attenuated in freshman courses, should serve to make 
of this work a real aid to literacy and effective speech. 

In any event the Colgate freshman of the future will presumably 
believe—rightly or wrongly—that he is getting a real break when he 
finds no freshman composition on his program. 


THE SENIOR COURSE 


The seventh key to wisdom in the Core Curriculum—and the last 
of formal nature—is a senior course still lacking a suitable appellation. 
It has been variously labelled as ‘“The Liberal Tradition” and the 
“Dynamic of Freedom” but connotation defeats the attempt to make 
such titles adequately descriptive of the course. 

Nor can the much overworked term “integration” carry the main 
descriptive burden though it is certainly an important feature. Integra- 
tion is, in the final analysis, a personal achievement; nevertheless, the 
college has the responsibility for providing a framework within which 
it can be accomplished. 

The worth and dignity of the individual, the basic values of our 
western culture, the development of educational, social, economic, 
scientific and political conditions that make for the realization of 
human dignity and freedom everywhere cannot be neglected in our 
times. ‘World co-operation” says the Report of the Committee on 
Atomic Energy, ‘‘depends in the long run on the information, ideas 
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and attitudes of individual men everywhere.” The growth of the 
sciences, the rise of various social movements and philosophies and 
the changing patterns of thought and ideals throughout the world 
must be considered as expressions of the search for individual freedom 
circumscribed by the new responsibilities which modern society in- 
evitably places on individual freedom. 

In this course the student would bring to bear all the tools he has 
acquired in the studies of the Core Curriculum. Great movements in 
philosophy, the industrial revolution, the scientific revolution now in 
climax, the understanding of the problems of other peoples, the place 
oi the western world in the vital problems of today with respect to 
industry, government, nationalism and world order—all of these 
approaches to modern life need to be submitted to the fires of fusion as 
the culmination of four years of work and finely tempered to provide 
adjustment to the responsibilities which await the college graduate. 

If the description of this course is lacking in specificity, so also is 
the course itself. It represents an ideal attainable only through the 
thoughtful collaboration of many minds and equally thoughtful teach- 
ing of gifted order. Historians, philosophers, social and natural 
scientists will need to give to it the ultimate of their thinking. The 
student will need to bring to it an informed intelligence plus what- 
ever he has developed along the way in powers of judgment. Here 
should come, if ever, the amalgamation of those perspectives gained in 
the problem approach to the several areas of knowledge. 


In building the Core Curriculum of general education vertically 
through the four years rather than horizontally across the underclass 
years the Faculty has had two objectives. The first is to give greater 
substance and maturity to the whole educational program. General 
education at the college level has often been relegated to a position of 
inferiority—something to be gotten out of the way during the first two 
years so that one could begin serious work. Under the proposed plan— 
which will be introduced gradually over a period of four or more 
years—general education builds up through a logical sequence to a 
fruitful culmination. Its materials are means, not ends, to be used in 
the development of personal and social attitudes. The second objective 
is the very practical one of providing a parallel opportunity in the 
development of personal interests. The student can, even in his fresh- 
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man year, begin a program of studies leading toward his professional 
or vocational objectives, but the general requirements obviate the 
danger of undue specialization. 


CONCENTRATION PROGRAMS 


If the American college has become overdepartmentalized it has 
gained some elements of strength in the process which no one would 
wish to destroy. What is needed is not weaker departments but 
stronger unity in the whole of higher education. Effective collaboration 
should open the door to new opportunities for teacher and student 
alike—departmental concentration programs would thus not be sup- 
planted but supplemented and enriched. 

That a student needs to progress through a constantly maturing pro- 
gram of studies rather than elect widely at the elementary level is now 
a commonly accepted axiom. That every student’s program must be 
strictly departmental seems to us a highly debatable proposition. 

In broadening its concentration areas to provide realistically and 
flexibly for student needs the Colgate Faculty has taken a firm stand 
on this debatable issue. Departmental concentrations will remain and, 
in fact, will probably meet the needs of a majority of the students. 
Supplementing such concentrations, however, will be two others: 
divisional and topical. 

Divisional concentrations in the areas of natural science, social 
science, the languages, the humanities, and the fine arts will provide 
suitable sequences for students whose needs are somewhat broader 
than can be met through departments alone. Within this framework 
can be built programs suited to pre-medical, pre-dental, pre-engineer- 
ing, pre-legal and other pre-professional areas as well as to the five 
year college program of teacher training. 

But there are other students whose fundamental needs and interests 
cut across even divisional boundaries. For such students the plan pro- 
vides topical concentration programs. Typical of such programs is that 
in area studies comprising correlated work in the language, history, 
geography, politics, art, economics, philosophy and religion of a 
selected region. Such programs will be developed gradually as the 
further strengthening of our staff and curriculum permit. 

Already contemplated in addition to area studies are topical pro- 
grams in American Institutions and Thought, International Relations, 
Labor-Management Relations, and Problems of Administration. 
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Finally, if the fundamental needs and interests of the student are 
not met through the several choices outlined he has the right to peti- 
tion for an individually planned program provided ‘he can demon- 
strate the relevance to a project of his own of a sufficient group of 
courses being offered in various departments.” 

With respect to broadening the areas of concentration for the 
student the Committee has this to say about the Faculty: ‘More im- 
portant even than the problem of broadening and integrating the 
concentration programs of students is that of broadening and integrat- 
ing our own outlook as a Faculty so that the proposed programs can be 
implemented not only through course groupings but also through the 
cooperation of individual faculty members in the process of cross- 
fertilization of ideas. . . . Our object should be to develop unified pro- 
grams of the greatest value to the students involved rather than merely 
to multiply departmental offerings in the hope that special needs may 
thereby be met.” 


THE SENIOR EXAMINATION 


Colgate retains the comprehensive examination in the field of con- 
centration. Whether it will also add a senior examination in general 
education comparable in scope to but more advanced than the sopho- 
more examination is a question not answered for the present, pending 
a further study of the value of the sophomore examination. In one 
sense the proposed senior course serves the purpose of such an exami- 
nation; in another this may be placing too much of a burden on that 
course to permit it to reach its fundamental objectives. 


OTHER FEATURES OF THE PLAN 


Other features of the post-war pattern include provision for the 
superior student to substitute independent work for certain formal 
courses in the senior year. Off-campus programs such as the Washing- 
ton Study Group will be continued and others established including, 
it is hoped, a considerable program of foreign studies. Certainly 
courses in the Russian language will be added. Seminar courses in the 
upper years will be retained but are no longer mandatory. A Curricu- 
lum Committee will have wide and continuing responsibility for de- 
veloping and maintaining a balanced college program. Finally, there 
is provision for a limited amount of graduate work, first in education, 
then in other major fields leading to the Master’s degree. Forming the 
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nucleus of the limited graduate student body will be the group of — 


graduate preceptors devoting half time to graduate study. 


THE PROBLEM APPROACH 


The most important change in the University curriculum is not, it 
seems to us, in the content. It is rather in the approach. It is our 
hope that the problem method of teaching will more and more pervade 
the atmosphere of the whole curriculum. It is, to quote President Case 
in the Report of the President for 1945, “the most distinctive feature 
of the new curriculum. . . . To implement (it) is both difficult and 
expensive, and it is well at the outset to be clear about its meaning. 
It does not mean primary concern with the perennial and abstract 
problems of a given discipline which lay claim to the capital P. It 
means rather, confronting the student with those concrete and 
often ungainly problems . . . those transcripts of actual experiences . . . 
which confront men everywhere not as economists or psychologists or 
philosophers but as citizens and responsible human beings. . . . Involv- 
ing as it does the constant search for new and realistic teaching ma- 
terials . . . drawn, it may be, from the market place, from farm and 
factory, from legislative halls and committee rooms and lobbies, 
from the offices of industrial management and union labor, from 
crowded cities and hospitals and churches . . . the method encourages 
the willing and constrains the unwilling teacher to maintain close 
contact with men and affairs beyond the campus. This seems to us im- 
portant.” 

And this, it might be added, is the gap which must be bridged if 
higher education is to exert a meaningful influence in an age when 
atomic energy can either destroy or nurture world civilization. 
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What Constitutes An Adequate Junior 
College Program? 
MALcoLM S, MACLEAN 


OR nearly the past three years the vast forces of global war have 

picked me up, like millions of others, and driven me before them 
from the quietude of my home and from daily work in education and 
association with junior college people. They landed me for brief 
periods in such strange places as the Pentagon Building in Washing. 
ton, a quonset hut in Algiers, a bomb-battered villa in Naples, a 
blacked-out hotel in London, a dingy hut on Oahu, a variety of battle- 
front tents near Cassino and on Saipan, Tinian and Guam, and on 
ships and planes and in Bachelor Officers Quarters on many a sea and 
many a strange island. Because my duty was with planning for mili- 
tary government for the Navy in the Pacific, and jointly with the Army 
in the European theater, and my concerns were manifold with the 
feeding, clothing, housing, health, sanitation, policing, transportation, 
law and courts, claims, agriculture, business, communications, fishing, 
industry, labor, welfare, religion and education of war-shattered 
civilians of many races in many spots, I had only the briefest contacts 
and concern with educational forces and personnel overseas and al- 
most none in this country. I did watch with fascinated eyes while 
Carleton Washburne, Robert Koopman and T. V. Smith, and British 
and American officers associated with them, began the reconstruction 
of the smashed schools and teaching forces in Sicily and Italy. In an- 
other faraway part of the world I saw a former liberal arts college 
president make the primitive beginnings of new schooling for 7500 
Japanese, Korean and Chamorro youngsters on Saipan. Both of these 
heroic educational struggles are great stories in themselves, stories 
that sometime must be told, but not now. 

While these far flights and many, and often intense, experiences 
brought temporary physical and concentrated mental severance from 
the world of the junior college, it nevertheless brought that world 
into new and sharp perspective. I frequently fought off the boredom 
of long plane flights in frigid bucket seats and the tedium of sea trips 
by recalling what I could remember of the junior college world, what 
I had once done and planned and thought in it, weighing its prob- 
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lems and its values against the swiftly widening view I was getting 
of the globe and the men and women who make it up, of this great 
and well-loved country of ours, of the separate and widely different 
communities which give it life and strength, and of the part that the 
junior college might take in all three areas of community, country 
and globe. Now that I am home again, and deeply happy to be so, 
these observations and speculations of the war years begin to fall 
into a tentative pattern for analysis of the past and projection into the 
future. It is in this frame of reference that I should like to talk to- 
night, briefly and tentatively, about what constitutes an adequate 
junior college program. 

From what little I have learned of your operations during the war 
years I am convinced that flexibility is of paramount importance in any 
good junior college. Administrators, staff, and organization, made 
rigid and brittle by tradition, could never have withstood the on- 
slaught of war pressures as you have. I congratulate you on your 
strength and suppleness that have made you able to survive the full 
force of war demands, the deep slashing down of your enrollments, 
the drain on your teachers called off to service, the resultant cuts in 
your income, the shortage of materials and equipment of all kinds for 
maintenance and instruction, and, in the face of these drains and 
shortages, a piling up of new demands upon you for many and varied 
services to the war effort. I hope and expect that the battering you 
have taken has not left you weary and stiff in your institutional joints, 
for I assume that the chill winds of conversion to peace will blow 
up into gales of as great force and from as many directions as the 
winds of war, and they will beat upon you and smash you down 
unless you stay strong and flexible. I do not see how you can escape 
being in the midst of a vast influx of students, fighting men returned 
from the world fronts, youth both male and female coming out of the 
war factories, and a swelling number of graduates from the high 
schools of the state who must come to you, or dry rot in idleness at 
home, or spend an abnormal length of time in the armed services, or 
be drafted into some sort of revival of the National Youth Adminis- 
tration or Civilian Conservation Corps of yesteryear; for it seems to 
me very clear that there will be nowhere near enough jobs for youth 
of junior college age. Such figures and projections as I have seen lead 
me to assume that your enrollments may go from a half as much again 
to double or more the previous peaks and many thousands of young 
people still be unserved. It might even come about that the pressure 
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on the universities and colleges will become so great that you will be 
asked to take much or most of the entire responsibility for education 
and training in the first two years of higher education in this state, 
If this happens you will be thrown into a mighty scramble for build- 
ings, shops, equipment and teachers, and for student housing. It will 
surely give birth to many new institutions. To have an adequate junior 
college program in the face of these problems will certainly demand 
the utmost in planning, imagination and flexibility. 

The war perspective deepened my conviction that no junior college 
program can ever be adequate unless it be based firmly on a sound 
and continuously improving guidance and personnel program. In the 
tremendous shakedown of coming peace and reconversion, swift and 
drastic changes are going to twist and distort every aspect of our own 
and our students’ lives. Unless we can help them to understand them- 
selves, to get their firm bearings, to achieve a clear insight into their 
patterns of abilities, interests, powers and limitations, and to develop 
a rational and integral personal philosophy, we can expect that in 
peace, as in war, the proportion of crackups into psycho-neurotic ill- 
ness will increase. Unless we can aid them in comprehending how 
marriage, home and family is still the main source of individual 
strength and happiness, and that successful marriage and home life 
requires knowledge, training, watchfulness and constant care, we can 
look forward to a steep rise in the breaking up of the quickie mar- 
riages of the war years in divorce and desertion, and a continuation 
of the slow but steady climb of the divorce rate among the more de- 
liberate marriages of our future students. Unless we can learn to know 
accurately, by trained and competent testing, analysis and diagnosis, 
and the full use of cumulative records, the pattern of their interests 
and abilities and limitations and can help them to choose, train for, 
get, hold and grow on a personally satisfying and socially useful job, 
we can expect far too many of them to drift into occupational frustra- 
tion and economic incompetence. And finally, unless we can come to 
know them, and guide and train them, in the development of their 
social sensitivity and civic competence, we can expect too many of 
them to join the predatory beasts in our society who prey upon com- 
munities and nations, and who cook up rackets, inflations, depressions, 
and bigger and better wars. 

In consequence the adequate junior college program needs impera- 
tively a guidance and personnel service made up of one or more 
trained technicians who can gather up efficiently and interpret wisely 
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all available data on the student’s past from academic, personal, 
family, and work records; who can fill up the gaps in essential in- 
formation by administering tests and holding interviews; who can, 
with the help of administration and teaching staff, plan programs of 
courses, check up on progress, and carry through with right and ra- 
tional distribution of each student to higher studies, to further techni- 
cal training outside the junior college, to suitable jobs by assisting the 
U. S. Employment Service or local agencies in placement; and who can 
organize and carry out follow-up studies in all aspects of adult living 
as a continuing evaluation of the adequacy of the junior college pro- 
gram itself. 

In my judgment we might still be fighting the bloody battle of 
World War II, and still be uncertain of victory, if the armed services 
had not applied all available principles, practices and skilled personnel 
in the guidance field to the selection, training and assignment of men 
and women to the building up of stores, weapons, machines and ex- 
plosives; to the manning of ships, batteries, bombers, fighters, com- 
munications systems and the thousands of other tasks in the vast 
complex of a world fighting machine. The services took all the pro- 
fessional guidance personnel they could get. There was not a single 
senior counsellor who worked with us in the General College experi- 
ment at Minnesota, John Darley, Cornelia Williams, Gilbert Wrenn, 
Robert Pace, Eugene Carstater, Royal Embree, Milton Hahn, who did 
not serve through the war years in the guidance work of Navy, Army 
or Marine Corps, applying all that they knew to the job of testing, 
diagnosis, classification, training and placement of fighting men. 
With all of them and their colleagues from all over the country the 
effort was still not enough because of the tremendous mass of men 
and women involved and the vast variety of the jobs to be done. Many 
mistakes were made, some amusing, some tragic, and some fatal, but 
without the work of these highly experienced guidance specialists, it 
would have been a shambles. In one instance alone the Navy has 
reported that it had had a demonstration of the imperative need for 
and value of sound guidance service. Experimentally the entire crew 
and all officers except the topside for one of our new battlewagons 
was selected, trained and assigned by a corps of guidance workers, 
many from junior college staffs. The results were astonishing. The 
period of shakedown to make that large battleship community a 
smooth-working team was cut by months. It is reported that the num- 
ber of replacements necessary hit an all time low and the efficiency 
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and morale of the ship hit an all time high so that she became noted 
throughout the fleet in navy terms as “the happiest of ships’. There 
is very clear and close analogy between the community on that ship 
and any community that surrounds a junior college, and what a guid- 
ance and personnel system can do for each. In either, without such a 
system, there can result little but wastage, frustration, confusion, in- 
efficiency and unhappiness. 

A third imperative in an adequate junior college program is an 
administration and staff of teachers who are, no matter what their 
specific duties may be, constantly alert to and studying the changing 
patterns of needs and demands of the local community that surrounds 
and supports the college, the effect of changes in the wider com- 
munities of state, nation and world upon the local community. They 
must watch the coming of kaleidoscopic changes in production, agri- 
culture, distribution, finance, advertising, sales, and personal services 
in order that we may slough off at far greater speed than we are ac- 
customed to do our obsolete courses, materials, equipment and meth- 
ods; control and curtail with courage and conviction, those that are 
obsolescent; and adopt, build up, experiment with, and continually 
improve the mandatory new. In the adequate program of the junior 
college more than in any other division of our educational system it is 
essential that we cut shorter and shorter the time lag between com- 
munity need and demand for a good student product and our own 
processes of training and guiding that product. It is obvious that, with 
the tremendous stimulus of the war given to science and invention in 
all fields, to the discovery of new sources and releases of energy, 
including atomic fission and chain reaction, electronics, and dis- 
coveries in the fields of physics and chemistry; with the development 
of new machines to apply the new releases of energy to cutting down 
the man hours needed for production, and with the stepping up of the 
need for more highly trained service, finance and distribution per- 
sonnel, we shall have a whole new job world to deal with, plan and 
train for. 

Population shifts are going to be of increasing importance. The 
struggle between youth and maturity for jobs is going to become 
deeper. It will become more bitter too unless we do our junior college 
job well, since clearly the doctors are going to keep us oldsters alive 
much longer, in better health, and with an expanding work life be- 
cause of their new knowledge of nutrition and vitamins, their sulfas 
and penicillins, their tyrothrycins and streptomycins and bacitracins, 
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and with their assault on disease-bearing insects with DDT, and on 
rats with the new and deadly chemical 1080, fluoroacetate. And 
they will keep us alive and comparatively healthy despite the inevitable 
influx of new and killing diseases from the tropics and the orient by 
plane and ship and returning personnel from the far corners of the 
earth. 

In consequence of this, one important phase of an adequate junior 
college program, to be carried on by administration, teaching and 
guidance staffs must be a continuous planned operation to gather 
facts, and by persuasion, cajolery, interpretation and sometimes brutal 
frankness, mitigate the conflict for jobs between youth and oldsters; 
demonstrate that jobs are getting more complex, are requiring greater 
understanding and longer training and preparation, and that the 
junior college is doing its job of keeping not only up-to-date but 
ahead of the changes, and that it is thus protecting the community 
through its services from internal conflict and trouble. It is no easy 
task to persuade impatient youth and their families, who are both 
eager to have them get out and get started, to postpone job getting, 
marriage and the other duties and pleasures of adult life and instead 
to put in tedious months or years in further dependence, study, tech- 
nical training and preparation. But it is a task that must be done and 
one that only the senior high schools and junior colleges can do. Nor 
is it a simple job to convince communities, parents and often youth 
itself of the adequate junior college’s need for new teachers; for new 
courses that have not had time to become “respectable” and that bear 
little or no resemblance to the ones we oldsters took; and for new 
equipment and strange and complex and costly devices. It is hard for 
them to learn, especially the old ones, that you cannot teach elec- 
tronics, radar, and television with a few old radios of the vintage of 
the thirties, or offset printing with an ancient Gordon job-press 
donated by some misguided but generous citizen who no longer has 
need or room for it since he installed modern equipment. 

There is another population shift too that has to be watched besides 
that involved in the changing ratio of adult to youthful people and 
the decline in the birth rate and the prolongation of life. That is the 
swift and heavy migration, especially to the West Coast and particu- 
larly to California. Many communities will double within the next 
few years, and it is difficult to see any considerable diminishing of the 
indrift for years to come. It seems unlikely that the development of 
jobs in all fields can for some time catch up and keep pace with this 
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migration which will heighten the competition for work and throw 
an additional burden on the junior college even if only in terms of 
numbers alone. It will increase the difficulties of building and main- 
taining an adequate program especially if the pressure on the universi- 
ties and four-year colleges becomes so great that they have to begin 
to limit their instruction to the upper years. 

It is only on the firm foundation of a thorough knowledge of stu- 
dents before, during, and after, junior college through the direct 
process of guidance and the indirect personnel processes of teaching 
and administration; and upon the closest continuing study of the 
changing patterns of economic organization in the local and wider 
communities that an adequate junior college program can be built. 
Our present division of course work into general education, prepro- 
fessional studies for preparation for transfer to the universities, and 
terminal courses in various broad fields of technical training for in- 
dustry, agriculture, commerce, and the various service enterprises with 
some additional special courses training for jobs in the special fields 
found in the local community, seems adequate as a frame of refer- 
ence, a broad and useful structure for building an adequate program. 
However, in view of the changes and pressures I have attempted to 
sketch hitherto, we shall have to do a much more sensitive and efficient 
job than we have ever done before of keeping pace with change, of 
trying out every device that gives promise of more effective ways and 
swifter ways of understanding our students and our community and 
cutting our program to fit the needs and demands of both. Under such 
impacts we shall not have time to nurse feelings of inferiority because 
we are “new”, or ‘junior’, or ‘terminal’, or “‘technical” or “semi- 
professional”; nor to indulge any longer in wishfulness to become 
respectable by aping tradition; nor to coddle our feelings of fear of 
the domination or disapproval of the universities and colleges or of 
tradition-bound accrediting agencies. Our only and deep concern must 
be to do the best possible job with youth and the working community 
in the midst of the wrenchings and contortions of society on its swift 
way into the plastic, electronic, atomic age. We shall have to break 
many an old habit. War training has demonstrated in a hundred ways 
that there are teaching methods and techniques better than the ones 
we have used; that a good course may be three weeks long, or three 
years, two months and ten days depending on the guidance, selection 
and routing of students, the caliber of the teacher, the quality of the 
equipment and materials of instruction and the complexity of the mat- 
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Ww ter to be mastered. Hence, no matter how difficult it may be, we shall | 

of have'to alter our thinking and practices in determining length of eee 
n- courses, evaluation of students’ work in them, and accreditation for 

si- them. We shall, I think, have to move more rapidly than we have 

io done towards resting the judgment of the adequacy or inadequacy of 

| our junior college program on the attitudes, behavior and perform- 

U ance of those we train and place in all the varieties of jobs. 

act An adequate junior college program cannot, however, be built 

ng around occupational orientation, selection, training and placement 
he alone. As the economic scene changes, as old tasks are discarded and ‘a 
ler new ones emerge, the stresses and strains of these economic forces a 

It. bear abruptly and heavily on other operations of the junior college. 4 
-0- Watching our youth of junior college age in the desperate emergencies oe 
nd of approaching combat, combat itself, and the tensions immediately aa 
n- after, I was and still am puzzled and pleased by and proud of the | 

th personal integration, the stamina, the courage in the face of stark fear i : 

ds that most of them displayed. I wondered and still wonder what in- e 
or. ternal light of the spirit, what personal philosophy, what training, : on 
m. made them able to take the things they had to take. And I wondered, o 4 
to too, what part their education had played in the development of this iis 
nt character in battle, and where it might have failed in the building rE 
of up of those who broke down under anticipation of death, in the pres- ie 
nd ence of it, or in the aftermath of fighting. It was clear that the oldest : 
nd of educational principles, “know thyself’, had an eternal verity and 3 
ch validity in the face of crises and that somehow America had done a 

Ise faitly good job with a fair proportion of her children in that aspect 

ni- of their lives. 

ne But when we observed the reverse side of the problem and turned 

of to see how our youth of junior college age withstood the impact of 

of hours, days and sometimes months of waiting in comparative and 

ist often absolute idleness for the staging of an assault, we were brought 

ity up with a shock. With all of our sports and games and so-called extra- 

ift curricular activities, with all our hundreds of hours of presumably 

ak teaching enjoyment of literature, music, art, hobbies, handicraft; and 

ys with all the planning and operations of Army and Navy special serv- 

1e$ ices to provide equipment and direction to keep the men busy and the 

ee morale up, it was not by any means enough. Their individual and 

on group resources were piddling and small. In the mass, at the best, 

he they were bored, restless, unhappy, resentful. At the worst they spent 


at- endless hours with gambling, liquor, women, and in petty or greater 
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crime. I shall not go into details here, but it was burned into me that 
our society, and especially our education, by overstress on job and 
academic training has failed miserably to provide enough teaching and 
experience to build up personal resources for the enjoyable and fruit- 
ful filling up of leisure hours. In part this failure comes from our 
pioneer tradition that makes work for gain of paramount importance, 
and in part from our puritanism that said ‘‘Satan will find work for 
idle hands to do’, and that looked on anything that was beautiful and 
fun in this world as sin. But with the steadily diminishing work week, 
with the fast increasing spans of leisure at all ages, and especially with 
lengthening of the years beyond retirement from active work before 
we die, it becomes imperative that we slough off our old habits and 
train strenuously to build up resources to occupy our idle hours. De- 
pression gave us one shocking example of our weakness in this field; 
war has given us another. Hence, an adequate junior college program, 
as I see it from the perspective of both depression and war and from 
the best forecasts we can make into the world of peace and recon- 
version, must greatly enrich the personal lives of its students over any- 
thing that has been done before. It must develop far less of sitting- 
and-looking and far more participation in music, art, reading, hob- 
bies, nature study, and games for the sheer fun of them. We need to 
bring far more administrative, staff, and student community study 
and planning to bear on the improvement of our program of develop- 
ing inner resources for and through recreation. 

Another great field, of paramount importance to youth of junior 
college age and hence one that, from every point of view, the adequate 
junior college program must increasingly and effectively deal with, 
is that of marriage, home and family life. Again, the war brought this 
basic unit of our society and its relation to education, especially in the 
junior college years, under brilliant illumination and new perspective. 
To one who has not experienced it it would be incredible, and to one 
who experiences it for even a short time it is startling, to see how 
living under tough conditions, far over the seas of the world, in a 
society made up almost exclusively of men, generates a deep and 
almost overwhelming loneliness. This loneliness drives the thoughts 
and emotions of men to center with hot intensity upon the families 
they have lived with, “mom” and “pop”, brothers and sisters; and 
upon the sweetheart or young wife with whom they hope to build 
a family and home. To read the papers and magazines of the war 
years and look at their illustrations you would think our youth over- 
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seas was concerned chiefly with pin-up girls. Of course, in blue- 
jackets’ quarters aboard ship, and in G.I. barracks and bivouacs and 
in dogface dugouts near Casino I have seen lots of the best of the 
pin-up girls. But I would guess that for every pin-up I have seen, I 
have had to look at, and talk about, a hundred snapshots of ‘“‘mom”’ 
and ‘‘dad” and the kids, and the sweetheart or the young wife and 
the baby. You can have no idea I think how babies and little children 
occupy the thoughts and emotions of our G.I.’s overseas. I have seen 
them in North Africa, Sicily and Italy and in the Pacific Islands blaz- 
ing one moment with the lust to kill the enemy soldier, and the next 
moment playing with enemy children, sharing their chow, giving them 
their gum and candy rations, riding them piggie-back, setting them 
on their knees to watch in wonder a movie on a screen under the 
tropic sky. There is scarcely a child of any race, color, creed or tongue 
and of any age from two to twelve in any area where our youth have 
been who does not know how to say “Hi! Joe!” and ‘‘gum”’, “candy”, 
and “‘cigaret’’. 

These things are but a symbol of this longing for marriage, home 
and good family life. The loneliness has kindled dreams of lonely 
men, a few of them sound dreams, realizable and achievable, but most 
of them, I am afraid, dreams of fantastic perfection, of pretty and 
comfortable homes with fireplaces and new gadgets already built and 
ready to be rented or bought, or with a wealth of bricks, cement, lum- 
ber and equipment at hand, and craftsmen ready to go to work to 
build them, on G.I. loans, at reasonable costs; of sweetheart or wife 
who has waited unchanged and unchanging through the long separa- 
tion; of long comfortable and happy years ahead together, with chil- 
dren coming and growing up, and with all the happy and satisfying 
side dreams of home that imagination can conjure up. I need not 
comment on how these dreams for the most part must crumble and are 
crumbling now in dust under the shock of the realities of the housing 
shortage, the costs of medical care, the shortage of jobs, the rising 
costs of food and clothes and diapers and toys. Had education done 
its proper job in this area, had we not confined our study, analysis and 
teaching of the important problems of home and family life to women 
students and restricted even them to home economics, which went 
both vocational and academically respectable on us, we might have 
enabled our youth to face and handle even the complex and crucial 
problems of marriage and home during and after war. But, forgetting 
this, if they let us (and I hope they won’t), we can not neglect this 
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vital matter in the adequate junior college program of the present 
and future, for the pressures of change are going to put further heavy 
stress on the American young husband, wife and babies for many 
years to come. 

Finally the adequate junior college must be so planned and so 
taught and operated as to bring its students to a deep conviction, as I 
have said elsewhere and long ago, that citizenship in this democracy 
carries not only many rights and privileges, but many duties and 
responsibilities; that to perform these they must have knowledge, 
understanding and training; that their jobs, their personal and home 
and family lives depend on the welfare of their community, state, 
nation, and world; that they and every other must be their own poli- 
ticians; that the only alternative is to pass government over to machine 
bosses, petty or great dictators, with what consequences we have just 
seen. This means courses in American History and the Constitution, 
of course, but it means more than that. It means the training in the 
junior college to step out and go to work for the community in vot- 
ing, yes; in bond drives, surely; in voters leagues; in study and support 
of health and sanitation measures; in improvement of the schools; in 
bettering police and fire control and prevention; in taking active 
thoughtful part in Chambers of Commerce and professional and com- 
mercial and veterans organizations working for the better life for all 
in the local community, the state, the nation and the world. He must 
learn, as a citizen of the world, just as he learned as a soldier of the 
world, that the troubles in China, the struggle in Java, the difficulties 
in Palestine, Greece, the Balkans and South America concern him now 
as they concerned him then, and that they will continue to concern him 
in the future. The adequate junior college program has definitely an 
everlasting job to do in this area of training and learning. 

This is the problem and the program as I see it. I hope I have not 
painted it in terms that make it look too grim, too difficult. I could 
have made it blacker. But I see nothing hopeless in it. Instead I see a 
healthy and husky and by no means unmeetable challenge, provided 
we work together, keep our broad bearings, and plug together on both 
policy and detail, preserving the values of both local autonomy and 
the widest possible co-operation, to the end that the junior colleges of 
California, and the nation, may always more nearly approach, al- 
though they may never quite reach, the goal of an adequate junior 
college program for increasing numbers of American youth. 
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The Veteran Returns to College 


WALTER R. GOETSCH 


UCH has been said and much more has been written about the 
M education of veterans. Soon after the war began the Army, 
Navy, and Air Forces put many different educational programs into 
operation, These programs were fighting instruments. Their purpose 
was to make the serviceman a better fighter. For this reason most of 
the courses used in these programs were not identical with their coun- 
terparts in civilian institutions even though the same names were used 
in many instances. However, for the second time since the war began 
we are faced with the necessity of making a topic-by-topic comparison 
of the equivalents in the educational programs of the services and 
those in civilian institutions. The first instance took place during the 
war when students who were only a short distance from graduation 
from high school or college asked permission to use service courses 
to finish up their graduation requirements and to graduate in absentia. 
Most schools took a liberal attitude toward these requests and as a 
result, thousands of men and women received diplomas rather than 
having an interrupted educational program on their hands. 

During the course of the war Congress passed certain veterans’ bene- 
fit laws among which were the so-called G.I. Bill of Rights and the 
Veterans Rehabilitation Law. Both of these benefits included provi- 
sions for furthering the education and training of the returning serv- 
iceman. The major difference between these two plans may be stated 
by saying that the Veterans Rehabilitation Program provides not to 
exceed four years of school for any veteran who has a 10 per cent 
or more service-incurred disability and is adjudged vocationally handi- 
capped because of it, while the G.I. Bill provides 12 months of train- 
ing for any veteran with 90 days or more of active service plus an 
additional year up to a total of four for every year of service in 
excess of 90 days. Both plans pay for tuition, books, and fees plus 
stated amounts for monthly subsistence. Detailed information con- 
cerning these programs can be obtained from any regional office of 
the Veterans Administration. Servicemen are urged to send their in- 
quiries directly to the centers established by the Veterans Administra- 
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tion rather than anywhere else so that the exact limitations of the pro- 
grams may be fully and adequately explained to them. 

The fact that these aforementioned programs are now in operation 
has brought the colleges face to face for the second time with the 
necessity of co-ordinating the training received in the Armed Forces 
programs with existing civilian programs in order to permit the 
veteran to finish his college career with a meaningful pattern of studies 
rather than a heterogeneous mass of courses. To say that the colleges 
approached this problem with fear and trepidation is to state the case 
mildly. On two points, however, almost unanimous agreement was 
soon reached. These two points were (1) that blanket credit for mili- 
tary service such as was granted at the conclusion of World War I 
was not beneficial to the student and should, therefore, be avoided; 
and (2) that whatever college programs were arranged for veterans, 
they ought to be of such caliber that they would make the returned 
serviceman as distinctive a civilian as the army program made him a 
distinctive and superior fighting machine. To what extent this is being 
put into practice by the colleges can, of course, be judged only by the 
educational historian of the future, but it seems perfectly safe to assert 
that very few schools and colleges are resting on the laurels earned 
prior to the war. In order to acquaint ourselves with the facts, let us 
take a quick glance at four of the major problems faced by institutions 
and at some of the plans posed as the solutions of these problems. 

The first and probably foremost of these problems is the school 
calendar. With the advent of the war most colleges adopted some sort 
of accelerated schedule to permit the students to finish as much school- 
ing as possible before induction into the services. These accelerated 
schedules merely meant doing away with as much vacation time as 
possible and thus holding classes whenever it was humanly feasible to 
do so. The most popular plan for schools on the semester plan was to 
institute a tri-semester system of three sixteen-weeks’ terms during the 
year, while schools on the quarter plan usually incorporated the sum- 
mer quarter into the regular college year instead of making it a separate 
and distinct term. Other plans, too numerous to mention, were tried 
in scores of institutions in an attempt to hurry along the progress of 
the student toward graduation before induction. When the army and 
Navy programs were put into the schools and colleges, these too were 
operated on what might be termed an accelerated program, since the 
Armed Forces were interested not in vacations, but in giving their men 
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the necessary training in the shortest period of time. Now that the 
war is over, and colleges are again training civilians for civilian life, 
the question is, shall we continue these accelerated programs or shall 
we go back to the type of school calendar in operation prior to the war. 
Needless to say, there are proponents for either plan. Those favoring 
acceleration point out that since returning servicemen will in all 
probability make up the greater share of any one school’s student body 
and since these men have lost many valuable years of their lives by 
defending their country, therefore, they should be permitted to attend 
school the year around and finish up the training for their chosen 
occupation as soon as they possibly can, Opponents of this idea who 
favor a return to the nine-month school year state that speed is not an 
essential factor in education. Constant school attendance on a hurry- 
up schedule will not give the veteran time for reflection and reflection 
is a necessary. prerequisite to and corequisite with a true education. 
Those schoolmen advocating a return to the two-semester plan usually 
also maintain that if a school will recognize competency as a basis 
for credit rather than time spent in the classroom, then the need for 
acceleration will disappear for the majority of students. Then those 
veterans who are really competent will be able to finish as soon as 
they are able while those who need more time will be forced to spend 
that time preparing themselves moré adequately for work in their 
chosen occupations. It is doubtful if a clear-cut case can be presented 
for either side of the argument, but the trend seems to favor returning 
to the nine-month school year. More and more schools are announcing 
a return to the pre-war calendar. Here at the University of Iowa the 
pre-war calendar has been in operation in the Colleges of Liberal 
Arts, Commerce, Engineering, and Pharmacy, and in the Graduate 
school, since September of 1945. This was done because it was felt 
that two semesters plus an eight-weeks summer session plus the privi- 
lege of earning course credit by examination was a much more flexible 
and in the long run beneficial calendar plan for the veteran than a 
rigidly organized three-term schedule. 

A second problem facing the colleges was when to permit the 
veteran to begin his class attendance. Before the war most colleges 
admitted two freshman classes a year and a few only permitted enter- 
ing students to start once a year. Quite exact registration dates were set 
up and admittance to class at any other time was usually denied. It 
was soon pointed out, however, that the time of discharge from the 
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service for any given group of servicemen would not necessarily co- 
incide with the opening dates of any particular school term. When 
the Armed Forces began general demobilization, the prime considera- 
tion would be to get men out of the service as soon as possible irre- 
spective of how that time fitted into the serviceman’s personal plans, 
In order to counteract any negative influences due to “waiting around 
until school began,” many schools faced the problem of permitting 
veterans to enter at irregular times. The University of Iowa was one 
of the first, if not the first, school to announce publicly such a pro- 
gram under the name Veterans Special Instruction Program. This plan, 
which has been in operation since February of 1944, is set up to 
permit a veteran to start his schooling whenever he feels ready to do 
so. At the present time veterans are admitted at the beginning of each 
calendar month. At the beginning of November ninety-two veterans 
were admitted to the University under this plan and in December 
twenty-two more started their studies. In counselling with the veteran 
no attempt to sell the program is made. Each case is analyzed indi- 
vidually in terms of whether or not, all known facts considered, it is 
best for this particular student to enter at this time or at another time. 
The final decision always rests with the student. If the student decides 
to enter, then a study program is planned for him if it is at all possible 
to do so. This study program includes only courses regularly offered 
to civilian students also. No new or special courses have been de- 
signed and to date none are contemplated. Veterans who enter one 
month after the opening of a term usually carry up to a maximum of 
three courses or nine hours of credit, those entering two months after 
the opening of a term up to a maximum of two courses or six hours 
of credit and those who enter as late as three months after the opening 
of a term may carry only one course. The veteran earns full credit in 
all courses in which he receives passing grades. Whenever groups 
electing a subject are large enough, a special class is begun. Thus in 
November of this year special classes were started in Communication 
Skills, Inorganic Chemistry, and American Government. The only 
difference between these classes and those started in September is 
that the former meet more times per week so that the full content of the 
course is covered by the end of the semester. Many other techniques 
of instruction are used for other cases. Some veterans at the junior and 
senior level are taking individual reading courses in their major sub- 
jects; others are working independently on courses, receiving printed 
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assignments from the instructor in much the same manner as a corre- 
spondence school course is set up; still others have enrolled through 
the University Extension Division for one or more correspondence 
courses instead of taking residence work. Veterans remain on this 
program only until the end of the semester in which they return to 
the campus. From the beginning of the next semester they register in 
the usual manner for regular class work. This program is designed, 
as I mentioned before, to permit the veteran to begin college work 
when he feels he is ready to do so in order to (1) complete courses 
interrupted by the call to service, (2) complete certain prerequisites, 
(3) complete a course, a part of which was taken in the service, (4) 
complete preparation for the establishment of credit by examination, 
and (5) do desired refresher work. To date the program seems to be 
working out well, but only after a longer period of trial has elapsed 
can a true evaluation be made. 

Since the announcement of this program at the University of Iowa, 
many other schools have also announced plans for permitting veterans 
to enter at irregular times. In the November 10, 1945, issue of School 
and Society the plans of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Northwest State College of Louisiana, Bridgeport Junior College of 
Connecticut, the University of Minnesota, and the University of Pitts- 
burgh are briefly described. Whether or not any of these plans will 
receive widespread recognition, only time can tell. 

A third problem now facing most colleges and universities is how 
to give the returning serviceman his due with respect to the educa- 
tional development he has undergone while serving in the armed 
forces. Everyone will recognize some educational as well as military 
value in the training programs set up by the armed services; yet, since 
the instruction in those programs was, in the main, packaged differ- 
ently from the conventional college courses, it is difficult and some- 
times well-nigh impossible to recognize that for which the colleges 
can give degree credit. Very few of the armed forces training courses 
gave instruction in the standard courses known as Freshman Mathe- 
matics, or Freshman English, or General Inorganic Chemistry, etc. An 
example of this is the College Training Detachment program operated 
by the Air Corps. This program offered by the Air Corps in about 
250 colleges throughout the United States gave instruction in mathe- 
matics, physics, English, history, geography, and a few specialized 
military subjects. These courses were not, however, the general run of 
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courses thus named which were taught in colleges. They operated first 
on the principle of starting from the beginning in a subject and then 
of emphasizing selected topics which had a bearing on the eventual 
military occupation of the student, namely pilot, navigator, or bom- 
bardier. The course in mathematics, for example, began with a review 
of the four fundamental operations of addition, subtraction, multipli- 
cation, and division of whole numbers and ended up after 80 clock 
hours of instruction with the elementary concepts of calculus. College 
courses in introductory mathematics usually presuppose instruction in 
elementary and secondary school mathematics and then spend about 
108 hours of instruction on algebra, trigonometry, and analytic ge- 
ometry alone. A further disconcerting factor in the evaluation is that 
military demands often made it impossible for all students to receive 
even the 80 clock hours of classroom instruction in the subject. The 
easiest answer to the problem is to say that surely the student received 
some value from it and therefore deserves credit for it on the conven- 
tional scale of one semester hour for every 16 or 18 clock hours of 
instruction. In many cases, however, this might not be fair to the 
veteran since he might not be able to compete in advanced fields with 
people who had greater and more complete prerequisite training in 
civilian courses. The most logical answer proposed to date is that of 
course credit by examination, that is, credit by examination for estab- 
lished courses in the university’s regular curriculum. Since the veteran 
is now working for the established degree, he will undoubtedly want 
his degree to mean the same as that of every other holder of that 
degree, be he civilian or veteran. Since colleges and universities usu- 
ally attempt to put meaning into their degrees by the pattern of 
courses leading to the awarding of the honor, it is important that all 
who hold that degree have their competency measured by some con- 
sistent pattern of achievement. Thus, comparable examinations over 
comparable courses would be one way of giving a degree meaning 
whether the training was obtained in army courses or in civilian 
courses. 

Some people object, however, to asking the serviceman to take an 
examination long after he has studied the subject matter. This is a 
factor which must be kept in mind since we readily forget many facts 
if we do not make more or less constant use of them. However, an 
adequate outline of the topics to be covered by the examination and a 
reasonable period for review should overcome this difficulty. It is, 
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furthermore, no more than fair to give the veteran an outline of the 
topics to be included in the examination plus a reasonable period for 
review so that he would attempt the examination under circumstances 
somewhat comparable to the civilian who sat in on the instructor’s lec- 
tures and then took the examination at the end of the course when the 
facts were still fresh in mind. A procedure such as has been described 
has been adopted in the College of Liberal Arts at the State University 
of Iowa so that all students, veterans or civilians, should have the 
credits representing their Bachelor of Arts degree packaged in com- 
parable fashion. 

A fourth problem concerning the veterans’ return to school which 
has received much discussion in all circles, is the problem of adjust- 
ment to school life in particular and to civilian life in general. Long 
before VE day many articles and books had appeared on the subject. 
Most of these articles and books predicted that the returning service- 
men would have serious problems of adjustment and implied that 
the majority could easily return as neurotic cases. So much pre-digested 
advice was handed out that civilians in general became bewildered 
and wondered just what kind of a husband, brother, or fiance was 
going to return. Fortunately for all, the air has been cleared now that 
the veterans are returning in large numbers. Generally they are up- 
right, sincere citizens who are imbued with the characteristic American 
spirit of getting ahead in this world. That they have adjustments to 
make, no one will deny, but for the majority the attitude of one of 
them is representative. Faced with the question of how difficult he 
had found his adjustment to civilian life, he countered with the answer 
that he really found it easier to adjust back to civilian life than he had 
found it to adjust from civilian life to military life. 

Because of this, the University of Iowa has taken the position that, 
in general, the returning serviceman is a normal and serious-minded 
adult student who is seeking not favors but a good educational pro- 
gram which will help him reach his life’s goals. Whatever adjust- 
ments in educational programs have been made to date have been 
made in the interest of maintaining educational standards so that the 
educational development occurring in any individual because of in- 
struction at this institution will stand the test of competition in the 
maelstrom of life. 
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Registration 


ROBERT L. WILLIAMS 


permed occurs two, three, or four times yearly on every 
college campus in the country. It frequently is a source of an- 
noyance to the registrar’s staff, the faculty, the students and anyone 
else concerned with it. In some institutions it can also be likened to 
2 © the weather as Mark Twain described it—one of those things about 
: which everybody talks a lot but does little. Presumably all registrars 
Re would understand exactly what was described under the title of regis- 
tration. In order to be sure, however, the term in this discussion refers 
to those activities, carried on after the decision to admit a student has 
been reached, which allow him to complete his enrollment in the 
school and to begin classes promptly, and make it possible to notify 
all necessary university officers regarding the membership of the stu- 
dent body and of each class within the student body. Although little 
printed information is available in this JOURNAL regarding specific 
registration procedures, it certainly is one of the most commonly dis- 
cussed items at the Association’s informal gatherings. The following 
statement does not attempt to describe the registration procedure at , 
the author’s institution or at any other institution, but does propose to 
outline briefly those fundamental principles upon which any success- 

ful system of registration is built. 

I. The registration procedure of each institution should be planned 
to fit the needs, objectives, personnel, and traditions of the institution 
rather than attempting to discover a best way of conducting registra- 
tion and patterning the procedures on the theoretical best. There is 
no best way of registering students. These factors should be the 
fundamental considerations in setting up a registration procedure. 
Different institutions expect to secure slightly different results from 
registration. The results desired are the ends to be achieved and should 
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be one of the major determining factors in the procedures to be used. 

The way it has been done in the past will continue for some time to ) 

have an effect upon present procedure. Strong personalities in some 

on areas will aid in controlling the procedures selected. 
“2 II. Each function or unit in the University which is concerned in the 


registration procedure should have a representative voice in the prepa- 
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ration of plans that will affect their unit. The instructional officers or 
their representatives, the Student Health Service, the Offices of the 
Dean of Women and the Dean of Men, the Business Office, the Regis- 
trar’s Office, the authorities in charge of orientation, and any other 
University unit affected by or involved in registration should have 
ample opportunity to assist in planning these procedures, as they are 
related to their unit. To do otherwise would obviously set up condi- 
tions which are unsound from the administrative standpoint. 

III. Once the total plan or program for registration has been agreed 
upon, each unit involved in the registration process should fit into that 
plan as much as it would fit into any other university plan such as the 
pay plan, vacation plan, a retirement plan, a plan of requiring each 
student to have approval from the Health Service before he is allowed 
to register, or any other fundamental University policy related to 
student-faculty welfare. 

IV. Each unit should operate that portion of the registration pro- 
cedure which, during the entire semester, will have a bearing on the 
amount and quality of work which it performs, The counselor or ad- 
viser should counsel and advise students. The University cashier or 
other financial agent should handle the money. The departmental 
faculties which have interest in section size, the opening and closing 
of classes, and other detailed procedures related to registration in their 
department should be present in the registration process and control 
these factors. All other University offices should perform those func- 
tions for which they are responsible. To do otherwise again would 
divide authority and responsibility for the work of the unit. 

Throughout the country as a whole there probably will be more 
disagreement with the desire expressed above for the faculty to con- 
trol section size, the opening and closing of classes, and other details 
affecting registration in their departments than with any other state- 
ments made in this paragraph. Certainly in some institutions, and per- 
haps a large number, the registrar attempts to adjust the procedures or 
to take complete charge of them. Those of us who have been through 
registration know, however, that there are certain difficulties involved. 
One need not take the space here to outline these difficulties. Per- 
haps it will be difficult to sell the faculty the idea that they should 
be present at the registration procedure to take care of these matters. 
Once the faculty has administered these departmental procedures for 
themselves, however, it would be very difficult, if not impossible, to 
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get them to agree to return to former procedures by which the registrar 
controls these items for them. 

V. The entire registration process or machine should be under the 
administrative direction of an executive, who will see that the policies 
agreed on as described in principle II are adhered to, that all depart- 
ments engaged in registration work as one unit representing the Uni- 
versity, and who, furthermore, will have authority to waive, change, 
or otherwise except procedure as dictated by changing conditions or as 
unexpected emergency situations arise. This administrator is usually 
the registrar. It could just as well be any one of a half dozen other 
officials in the University except that the mistakes made and the diffi- 
culties which arise during registration will probably in the long run 
come back to the registrar for adjustment. It therefore seems wise that 
he be in charge of the administrative machinery of registration and 
authorized to establish such conditions as will enable each department 
in registration to have the maximum opportunity for the performance 
of its best function. He is not expected to perform the functions of 
the various departments involved but simply to give them an oppor- 
tunity to perform their functions efficienctly and to gear into the 
activities of other departments engaged in registration. 

VI. As much of the detailed work of registration as possible should 
be done before the formal registration period opens. Much can be 
done before the scheduled days for formal registration activity. It is 
possible to issue registration material several weeks before the formal 
registration period. The student can fill in all of his forms. He can 
see his adviser and have time for a somewhat leisurely conference 
regarding his course or elections for the next term. He can consult 
the class schedule and decide within his limits as to what time he 
would like to attend the various sections of each class, and he can by 
other devices probably succeed in getting everything done except 
actually turning in his material, arranging his time schedule, and 
paying his fee. These are probably the only three items that need wait 
until the formal registration date. 

VII. No part of the registration procedures should be deferred 
until after the formal registration period is over. Students who are 
present at the announced time and place should be allowed to com- 
plete the entire registration process then—provided they have pre- 
viously done all that they should have done. No student should be 
allowed to complete registration until every unit of the procedures 
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has been completed according to the rules and directions which have 
been furnished the student at an earlier time. One of the most vicious 
difficulties connected with registration is brought about by accepting 
the student’s registration and telling him that certain problems which 
he has encountered will be worked out sometime during the first or 
second week of classes. Each case of this sort should be adjusted be- 
fore the student completes his registration. To be specific, an illustra- 
tion may be given. If the regulations of the University require that a 
Health Service examination be given to all new students before they 
are permitted to register, the regulations should be followed. If the 
Health Service cannot examine all who register before a given day, 
it is better to defer acceptance of their registration until the examina- 
tion has been completed. It would be even better, of course, to start 
several days earlier with the health examination. Otherwise there will 
be students in school for a week or so who, when they are called up 
for the Health Service examination, will be discovered to be undesir- 
able citizens of the University from the health standpoint. It is always 
much more difficult to get rid of such cases after they have paid their 
fees and have attended classes, than if they had been told, before the 
payment of fees and the attendance at classes, that they would not be 
allowed to enroll. 

VIII. All rules, regulations, procedures, and policies governing 
the registration procedure should be announced in advance for the 
information of all—students, faculty, and other University employees. 
Once announced, they should be adhered to. 

IX. Registration activities should be carefully scheduled, and the 
schedule should be adhered to. It is fairly simple to arrange an alpha- 
betical schedule for entrance into the registration room. This can be 
rotated from time to time so that each student in a normal four years 
of residence would appear in the first group once or twice and each of 
the other groups once or twice during the entire residence period. 

X. Since registration is ancillary to the fundamental purpose of the 
university, namely, teaching and learning, and further since it is one 
of those difficult and sometimes unpleasant tasks that must be gone 
through, it should consume as little time as possible. Probably most 
schools—except those in the smallest group—can not give less than 
one and one-half days to the procedure; one day for an alphabetic 
handling of the student body and two or three hours on the second day 
for those who could not keep their appointments. Probably not even 
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the larger schools can afford to give much over two and one-half days 
to registration. 

The individual student should not be expected to spend over fifteen 
minutes in the more formal aspects of the process, which is usually 
handled in a large room such as a gymnasium or a library. It will not 
be necessary for students to spend more than this time in the formal 
process if they have completed all of the preliminary work before 
the beginning of the formal period. 

Long lines of students waiting to be served by particular agencies 
in the registration process should not be tolerated. Enough assistance 
should be available to take care of a normal flow of work through the 
registration process at all times. Furthermore, it is possible by ad- 
mitting students to the registration place by alphabetical, or other, 
device to insure a reasonably normal flow of business at all times. The 
less space available for the entire registration process, the faster the 
students will have to move through the place of registration in order 
to prevent waiting lines. In addition to the avoidance of long lines 
everything else possible should be done to make the process as com- 
fortable as possible on the physical plane. One university went so far 
during a period of extreme heat—in which registration was going 
on—as to provide soft drink vending machines from which register- 
ing students could purchase drinks and in addition the registration 
staff were furnished with a quota of two drinks each half day. 

XI. Sufficient manpower should be supplied to get the registration 
job done effectively and kept up to date at all times. Even such simple 
things as alphabetizing election cards, registration cards, and other | 
materials which are received from students should be kept up to date. 
It would be wise to have a staff of alphabetizers engaged from the { 
beginning of the registration period. This staff should be sufficiently i 
large so that by ten minutes after closing time each afternoon every- 


thing taken in that day would be in alphabetical order and ready for f 
the files. € 

Strict adherence to the principles enumerated in the preceding para- h 
graphs, it is believed, would tend to simplify some of the problems rs 
that will forever be inherent in any registration procedure. It is not d 
believed, however, that strict adherence to this or any other state- cc 
ment of principles would eliminate all problems. As long as the st 
human factor is present in registration (and how could the problem ti 
exist without the human factor?), it will be necessary at all times to Sf 


make such adjustments in the procedure as human needs dictate. 
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Accrediting the Educational Experiences of 
the Veteran at the College Level 


Lity DETCHEN 


VEN in the early 1942 organizational period of the United States 
, Armed Forces Institute, it became clear that a major problem in 
: accreditation would eventually have to be faced by civilian educational 
institutions. The Institute has carefully avoided policy-making in 
regard to accreditation, confining its purposes to (1) supplying edu- 
| cational materials to men in service, and (2) recording and reporting 


educational experiences for these men. 

2 When the Joint Army and Navy Committee originally proposed 
r the USAFI, it also very wisely proposed the appointment of a 
5 capable guiding committee of civilian educators, who have almost 


- monthly since the Spring of 1942 met in two-day planning sessions. 


f Although varied educational levels and interests are represented in 
4 the Advisory Committee, additional assistance of individuals or or- 
- ganizations was frequently engaged to cover any obvious lack in the 
n Committee’s makeup when specialized problems were involved. 
Under the chairmanship of E. G. Williamson, the Committee, 

n which is still active, consists of W. S. Bittner, W. W. Charters, Paul 
le Essert, E. E. Lindquist, C. §. Marsh, W. F. Rasche, Paul Rehmus, 
of George W. Rosenlof, and Ralph W. Tyler. 
e. Through the foresight of the Advisory Committee, sound educa- i, 
re tional procedures have been evolved. All of the procedures reported a. 
ly in this paper represent the best thinking of that group. ia 
y- During the course of service in the armed forces, many men have 
of received training on their military jobs, which frequently has been 

equivalent or superior in educational value to training that they might 
a- have obtained under the usual classroom conditions. Such achieve- 
ns ment, the Committee believes, can be quite properly accredited aca- 
ot demically. For other men who voluntarily enrolled in correspondence 
te- courses through the USAFI, which offered literally hundreds of 
he such courses, another type of accreditation problem exists. Some- 
-m times the men took such courses as individuals in the usual corre- 
to spondence-study manner, sending in lessons to the Institute, which 
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were reviewed by staff members of the University of Wisconsin. Some 
of the correspondence courses were purchased from university exten- 
sion departments; those of a vocational type were purchased chiefly 
from the International Correspondence Schools; others were prepared 
especially for the Institute, sometimes being based on existing text- 


books, many authors rewriting their own texts for the Institute to’ 


make them self-teaching. Still a third type of course exists in the so- 
called “Quickie.” The quickie is a textbook reproduced in a cheap 
and convenient-sized form, from the original text, but intact as far 
as content is concerned. The quickie is never used except where it has 
been possible to organize classes with instructors. 

Such courses have been taken by some students with the idea in 
mind of working off two or three necessary units needed for high 
school diplomas. In such instances, the Institute obtained the recom- 
mendation of the local high school as to which courses to send or 
sometimes the student wrote directly to his principal to learn what 
work was needed to satisfy the requirement. 

Other students have studied independently of the Institute, but, 
while still in service, are using the Institute guidance officers to estab- 
lish liaison for them with schools. The Institute extends this service 
both to Army and Navy personnel, regardless of whether there has 
been a formal registration for a course. 

That these efforts to supply study materials have been deeply ap- 
preciated is best attested by letters received at the Institute. The fol- 
lowing are two examples of many letters that give vivid impressions 
of what the Institute has meant to these students: 

Anzio Beachhead 
30 March 1944 


“Every night I pour about three hours into the study of money and 
banking. The instructions I got with the course say that it takes about 
six hours to prepare each assignment. I spend about twenty-four hours 
on each assignment. I think that I supply far more information than is 
asked for. I got back the first assignment I sent in the other day. I got 
an A on it which made me very happy. On my present assignment I 
am cutting down a little to see if it will affect my grade. It’s funny but 
I can concentrate the best when I am driven into my hole by artillery 
fire and have to stay there for several hours. I keep my books and a 
typewriter in the hole and just start studying when the shelling starts. 

“In my letter to. . . . I pointedly asked him if he was going to college 
after the war. In his reply he tactfully ignored the subject. In my reply 
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to his letter I asked him again. I think that the longer he is in the Navy 
the more he will realize the advantages of a college education. I have met 
so many boys in the army who would have made good officers had they 
not quit school around the eighth grade. Many boys over here intend 
to go back to school after the war is over. A large number of boys in my 
platoon are taking correspondence courses of some kind. I have en- 
couraged them all I could. Some of them have even started to take 
college credit work by correspondence.” 


A Navy officer wrote: 


“Right now our prize class is one in Diesel Engineering taught by an 
expert who has written several textbooks and many articles on the subject. 
At present, 75 are enrolled. It will be a lecture course for four weeks, 
and then we will need some texts. If you can send me 100 of the text 
entitled “Diesel Engines’ put out by the Navy, ’41 edition, I shall be 
very grateful. I want to form several more Diesel classes—the demand 
is so great—and will need at least 100 texts.” 


Many students who have had courses through the Institute will not 
present themselves for “educational credit.” They took the courses 
for intellectual entertainment, and the acquisition of ‘‘credit’” means 
nothing to them. Some of the Institute enrollments have been in voca- 
tional and avocational courses—of a type not ordinarily offered in 
high schools and colleges. Such are the courses in photography, bench 
work, poultry raising, etc. But many students have been taking work 
of regularly recognized academic quality, and these students will be 
turning back to their home high schools and colleges seeking credit 
that they believe they have legitimately earned. By far the most 
usual type of case will be that of men who have had to leave high 
school without completing all of the work required for the diploma. 
In a recent survey conducted by the Navy among 2,000 men who said 
that they intended to use the educational benefits of the G.I. Bill, ap- 
proximately one-third indicated that they hoped to enter college 
without high school graduation. Many college registrars are now fac- 
ing the dilemma of granting or refusing admission to this group. 

Anticipating such a dilemma, the Advisory Committee envisioned 
early in its planning the eventual expectation and desirability of en- 
abling students of the Institute to receive formal credit and devised 
plans to safeguard such awards. Under the direction of Dr. Ralph W. 
Tyler, a civilian Examinations Staff was established at the University 
of Chicago. This staff developed some 500 end-of-course tests to be 
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used with the Institute courses, some ninety subject examinations 
broader in scope and more carefully planned than the end-of-course 
tests, and a high school and a college battery of tests of “general edu- 
cational development.”” A corps of instructors and examiners was 
employed through the Board of Examinations of the University of 
Chicago to construct these examinations. Additional consultants and 
critics frequently supplemented this staff with in absentia services. 
Altogether, several hundred high school and college instructors fig- 
ured in this one aspect of the program. Practically every accredited 
college and university in the country and hundreds of high schools 
have co-operated in some aspect of the try-out and standardization 
programs, 

Another major contribution of the Advisory Committee has been 
the sponsorship of the publication, A Guide to the Evaluation of Edu- 
cational Experiences in the Armed Services with which every regis- 
trar is now familiar. 

The form of report which the Institute issues describes the course 
taken and indicates either that it was “successfully completed with 
no end-of-course or subject examination taken,” or a report of test 
scores is given. The Guide makes a recommendation of how much 
credit should be allowed if the end-of-course test was successfully 
passed. In such instances, the counselor can proceed only if his local 
institution has established a policy concerning the acceptance or non- 
acceptance of the Committee’s recommendations. Where established 
policy is lacking, the alternative would have to be the use of a subject 
examination if such were available for this course, or a local examina- 
tion. 

The subject examinations differ from the end-of-course tests in that 
they 


(a) are more comprehensive; 

(b) are more carefully constructed; 

(c) apply to no fixed course; 

(d) have norms based on civilian cases; 

(e) have civilian forms; 

(f) were prepared with the accreditation purpose in mind; 
(g) represent the combined judgment of several or many persons. 


The parallel forms of the subject and general educational develop- 
ment tests are available to civilian purchasers from the Co-operative 
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Test Service, and from Science Research Associates. The end-of-course 
tests are not available. 

Only the “‘passing” score as recommended by the Committee ap- 
pears in the Guide, but a more intelligent diagnosis can be made by 
the counselor with the assistance of the local instructor in the subject 
if he will have at hand both a copy of the B form of the subject 
examination which is available to him, and the actual distribution of 
scores obtained in the standardization programs. The latter accompany 
the sample copies which can be obtained from the distributors, Inter- 
pretation for examinations in engineering subjects must be based on 
the recommendation of the Guide and local advice only, since it has 
never been possible to obtain sufficient cases for reliable testing at 
this level, due to special war-time conditions which have affected 
enrollments in engineering programs, 

Let us consider several possible procedures which the counselor 
may follow in dealing with the USAFI examinations and the re- 
turned veteran: 


(1) After ascertaining by interview, or by records supplied by the In- 
stitute, that the counsellee because of special training or study may 
be proficient in some one or two subject matter areas in which he 
has not previously earned credit, the counselor may administer Form 
B of the examinations in question, submitting the record and the 
Guide committee’s interpretation of the score, along with the norms 
and possibly his own recommendation, to a local judge. 

(2) If the counsellee has already taken the examination while in serv- 
ice, either he or the counselor should write to the Institute to have 
his score forwarded. The man should already have in his possession 
a statement of his score, which the counselor may wish to certify 
by applying to the Institute. 

(3) If the college prefers to give military Form A rather than Form B, 
the counselor may borrow a Form A from the Veterans’ Testing 
Service. If more than one test is needed, arrangements can be made 
so that these may be deposited with the counselor more or less 
permanently on condition of restricted use. 

(4) Or, finally, if the counselor is dealing with a veteran for whom it 
is necessary to make some judgment prior to entrance, the Veterans’ 
Testing Service will arrange testing for him at an agent institution 
in his locality, sending the report to the counselor. 


There are indications that during the next several months colleges 
will be besieged by requests from men still in service for information 
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and guidance concerning their possible admission sometime during 
“ 1946-1947. In some of these instances the applicant may offer his 
ie high school diploma as certified by his high school, which will simplify 
EY the matter. But in those cases where the applicant fails to do this, or 
where he has tried perhaps and met with indifference or flat refusal, 
the college faculty needs to determine whether it is willing to accept 


, . 4 him without a diploma as a candidate for a higher degree, and if it 
iit is agreed that this will be the institutional policy, there is then a 
om need for consideration of methods for evaluating his readiness to do 


college work. The Advisory Committee proposes the Tests of General 

Educational Development for this purpose. These can be conveniently 

administered while the man is still in service, so that a decision may 

be made prior to his discharge. 

For those institutions which already have developed entrance 

examinations that have performed successfully in local conditions, it 

would seem sensible that they be employed. It is likely that such in- 

oS stitutions could have their examinations administered by a school of- 

“ui ar ficial of their own selection in some educational institution adjacent to 

: the man’s station, but such an arrangement necessarily would have 

to be completely beyond the mechanisms of the Institute or any of 
its agents. 

The following case illustrates an actual application of the high 
school tests of General Educational Development. The statement 
which follows does not tell the whole story since it omits the corte- 
spondence between the man and his educational adviser, a member of 
a board of education in the East. 


R. S., a Second Lieutenant. 25 years of age: 

Graduated from eighth grade of grammar school in an eastern city. In 
spite of deficient formal education showed aptitude in army which te- 
sulted in his being sent to Officer Candidate School, where he specialized 
in automatic weapons. Because of own conviction that his self-education 
was equivalent to that of high school, he applied for and was given the 
high school Tests of General Educational Development. In these several 
tests he placed in the 45th, 95th, 98th, 95th, and 85th percentiles. On 
the basis of these results, and.in accordance with the recommendation 
in the Guide, a high school diploma was awarded to him by the Board of 
Education in the same city in which he had attended grammar school. 


Let us suppose that R. S., greatly encouraged by the receipt of his 
high school diploma and his G.I. educational benefits, decided to 
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enter a university. Where does he belong in that university? After 
all, he has demonstrated unusual ability in the high school tests. His 
performance on them should be followed up. He might be given 
local course examinations in fields in which he indicates proficiency, 
or USAFI subject examinations in those fields, or the college 
battery of the Tests of General Educational Development. It is the 
responsibility of the college to ascertain his several possibilities and 
to provide for them in an acceptable fashion. 

Other problems confronting the college faculty will concern awards 
of credit for courses either taken through the Institute or certified 
through Institute examination. Since the cessation of hostilities, en- 
rollments in Institute courses have shot up amazingly. I talked in 
the office recently with a young Chicago student on furlough who 
intends to complete two courses within the next six months in service. 
I sent him on to his faculty adviser on campus to find out which courses 
to take. His point was that he now had a lot of time on his hands 
and that he was ambitious to get along with his educational program. 
I should think that his situation is being repeated a hundredfold at 
the present time. 

More specifically, let us assume that there comes to the counselor’s 
desk an Institute report which indicates that a man has taken two 
college-level courses—No. C 712, Plane Trigonometry, and C 626- 
627, History of the United States. Reference to the Guide will show 
that the consultants for the Guide evaluated the two courses at 2 and 
6 hours of credit, respectively, provided that the end-of-course tests 
had been taken and passed. Let us suppose in this instance (1) that 
the end-of-course tests have not been completed, and (2) that the 
university faculty would not accept their results if they had been 
taken, since they cannot examine either the course or the end-of-course 
test, neither being available to civilians. There remain several re- 
courses: (1) local oral examinations; (2) local written examinations; 
(3) USAFI subject examinations. The B forms of these examina- 
tions could be easily obtained and administered locally; or if the 
institution prefers the more restricted A forms, they can be obtained 
from the Veterans’ Testing Service, under specified conditions. The 
local departments concerned will then have an opportunity to review 
the content covered in the examination and judge whether it is accept- 
able to them for credit. The philosophy of advice of the Advisory 
Committee would always be, I am positive, that the local institution 
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should do a careful job of evaluation on its own initiative as far as pos- 
sible rather than a cursory one based on blind acceptance of its recom- 
mendations. Since the Advisory Committee realizes that the majority of 
institutions do not have at hand the instruments with which to do such 
an analysis, the Advisory Committee made provision for examinations 
in the areas of major frequency. Unfortunately, there remain many 
more courses at both high school and college levels not covered by 
examinations than are so covered. 

Let us say, for the sake of an additional example, that one of the 
men in the Diesel Engineering class mentioned previously in the 
Navy officer’s account, decided to return to college, perhaps to an 
engineering school. The educational counselor in conference with 
him would learn of his special training in this subject, and, if possible, 
would have a local professor of engineering provide an examination 
for him. Failing this, the counselor can use the USAFI subject 
examination in Diesel Engineering. This examination may in this 
case show acceptable scores in Part I—Fundamentals of design and 
operation; in Part 1I—Function and operation of fuel lubrication and 
cooling systems; and in Part IV— Construction, operation and main- 
tenance of Diesel installations; but too low a score in Part I1]—Func- 
tion and operation of auxiliary and special equipment in Diesel in- 
stallations. Because of the low score in Part III this student may fail 
to meet the minimum passing score of 62 recommended in the Guide. 
The counselor can help this man to a better adjustment by seeing that 
he is not forced to repeat all of his work but that he is given special 
assistance in rounding out his knowledge of this subject to the point 
where he merits full credit or is able to continue in more advanced 
work in the subject, if that is his purpose. 

Not always will the cases that are presented for credit be those of 
persons who have taken Institute courses. There are daily coming to 
light the cases of men who did not finish high school or college be- 
cause of lack of funds but who pursued independent studies sometimes 
before they entered the Service, or who studied in unrecognized night 
schools. The educational benefits of the G.I. Bill of Rights have made 
a special appeal to such men. The Advisory Committee would draw 
no lines in such instances. It makes no difference from whence the 
education came—f it is there, it should be recognized. 

In summary it can be said that there is nothing about the applica- 
tion of the USAFI subject examinations that distinguishes their 
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use from other subject examinations. Their application is based on 
the assumptions that all learning does not have to take place in the 
classroom and that a comprehensive examination can be a fair index 
of a student’s achievement in a subject. These ideas are not new in 
education. The examinations have been carefully constructed and have 
been tried out with groups of students, They bring to the test market 
a wider representation of subjects than has yet been available in the 
history of testing. Most of them emphasize a definitive, analytical type 
of evaluation which will make them equally useful with civilian 
groups. 

The Tests of General Educational Development, especially in their 
use to satisfy high-school graduation requirements, do introduce a note 
as yet unemphasized in secondary education. The idea itself—that 
some students have reached the level of a high-school education (and 
hence are ready for college work) before they are releasd by high 
schools was demonstrated at least ten years ago when the faculty of 
the University of Louisville voted to accept a group of students to 
pursue successfully the regular college curriculum. The only reserva- 
tion in the minds of the Faculty at that time was that the students 
might be socially and emotionally too young for the college popula- 
tion. This was later disproved, but certainly with veterans this point 
is especially irrelevant. 

In the hands of the informed person the USAFI examinations . 
are undoubtedly destined not only to assist in the wiser counselling 
of the returned veteran student, but to assist in improved evaluation 
and counselling generally. 
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Report of Current Practices on Fees for 
Part-Time and Non-Credit Students 


CLIFFORD L, CONSTANCE AND D, T. ORDEMAN 


ANY registrars will remember that we sent out a questionnaire 
M last summer asking about “reduced fees for students taking 
reduced study loads’ and “‘special arrangements for students taking 
courses without receiving academic credit,’ and inquiring as to fees 
charged in both situations. We are reporting here a digest of the 
replies from 146 higher educational institutions; these include all 
but 2 state universities and all but 6 state colleges, most of the large 
privately controlled colleges and universities, and a representative 
sample of teachers colleges and normal schools. A rather detailed 
tabulation and analysis is given in the statistical report below; this is 
followed by the summary we presented to the Fee Committee of the 
Oregon State System of Higher Education, concluded by the ensuing 
deductions and revised fee schedules for our particular institutions. 


STATISTICAL REPORT 


With data from the questionnaires and supporting catalogs, we have 
tried to isolate that fee which is regularly required of an undergrad- 
uate in a general course, omitting all special and optional fees. Semes- 
ter data have been changed to a term or quarter basis for comparability, 
and the figures herein are related to a term of approximately twelve 
weeks. 

Of a total of 66 publicly controlled colleges and universities re- 
plying, only 4 do not have reduced fees for students taking reduced 
study loads in regular sessions. Of the 62 (94%) which do have te- 
duced fees, 4 base them on the number of courses and 58 on the 
number of credit hours carried. 

Where fees are based on number of courses, 1 institution allows 
a reduction for one, two, or three courses, while 3 allow a reduction 
for one or two courses only. The mean reduction from full fees is 
73% for one course, 55% for two courses. 

Where fees are based on number of hours, 9 institutions have a 
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Summary of Fees for Part-Time Students 


Publicly Privately Teachers 
Controlled Controlled Colleges 
Colleges and Colleges and and Normal 


Universities | Universities Schools Total for All 
Total number of 
institutions replying 66 100% 47 100% 33 100% 146 100% 
No. without part-time 
fees: 
Regular sessions 4 6% 6 13% 7 21% 17. 12% 
Summer sessions 13 20% 13 28% 8 24% 34 23% 
No. with part-time fees 
based on no. of courses: 
Regular sessions 4 6% 3 6% 3 9% 10 7% 
> Summer _ sessions 1 1% 2 4% 5 9% 6 4% 
l No. with part-time fees 
. based on no. of hours: 
4 Regular sessions 58 88% 38-81% 23 70% 119 81% 
Summer sessions 52 79% 32 68% 22 67% 106 73% 
No. graduated directly 
S by hours, omitting flat 
2 and grouped rates: 
Regular sessions (40) (61%) (35) (74%) (12) (36%) (87) (60%) 
3 Summer sessions (34) (52%) (30) (64%) (15) (45%) (79) (54%) 
: Range of hours for 
part-time fee (in at 
least 75% of schools): 
Regular sessions 1— 6+ 1—11+ 1— 6+ 
e Summer sessions 1— 44 1—10+ 1— 44 
- Formulas for average $2.50+$2.50/t.h. $1+$8/t.h. $+$1.83/t.h. 
. fees, per term hour $3/t.h. $8.33/t.h. $2.10 /t.h. 
; Part-Time Fees in Publicly Controlled Colleges and Universities 
Study Load in Number of Range of Part-Time Fees Mean Median 
Credit Hours Institutions (minimum-maximum ) Fee Fee 
P 12 4 $18.00-$40.00 $26.50 $24.00 
d 11 9 13.00- 36.67 24.60 27.50 
10 12 13.00-100.00 29.87 
9 22 10.50- 90.00 26.68 25.92 
. 8 34 9.33- 80.00 24.23 23.67 
7 38 8.17- 70.00 21.05 21.00 
15 6 55 7.00- 60.00 17.61 16.50 
5 60 5.83- 50.00 14.88 13.67 
- 4 61 4.67- 40.00 12.56 12.00 
1S 3 62 3.50- 30.00 10.23 9.50 
2 62 8.53 6.67 
1 62 25:33 5.00 
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single flat fee (i.e., “for half credit or less student pays half fee’), 
8 have flat fees scaled by groups of hours (“$12 for 0-5 hours, $23 
for 514-10 hours’), while 40 (61% of all 66) have fees graduated 
directly by hours (‘$3 per hour’; several of these set a minimum 
which averages about $8), and 1 has a combination of graduated 
and flat fees. In those institutions with a single flat fee, the mean 
reduction from full fees is 35%; in those institutions with flat fees 
scaled in two groups of hours, the mean reductions from full fees 
are respectively 60% and 39%. 

All 62 institutions which have part-time fees agree that they apply 
to study loads of at least one to three hours. One institution assesses 
the full fee when the load reaches four hours, while 2 institutions 
apply the per-hour rate throughout the whole range of study loads. 
Between these extremes, there are clear tendencies to shift from part- 
time to full fees when the load increases above six hours, eight hours, 
or nine hours. On the average, this shift to full fees occurs when the 
amount of fees rises much above $20. 

When the data in the above table are plotted by load vs. mean and 
median fees, the relationship is plainly curvilinear; this is due mainly 
to the occasional minimum fees which raise the per-hour rates for 
lower loads. If a straight line is adjusted to the 1-6 hour range, fol- 
lowing the practice of most institutions, an average formula for part- 
time fees would be $2.50 plus $2.50 per term hour. If the whole 
range is used, following those institutions which allow reduced fees 
for rather large study loads, an average formula would be $3 per 
term hour; a close approximation to this would be $5 per semester 
hour. 

Summer-session fees in these publicly controlled colleges and uni- 
versities differ from regular-session fees mainly in the greater numbet 
of institutions which do not have reduced fees for reduced study 
loads: 13 instead of the 4 in regular sessions. On the other hand 
there are 8 instead of only 2 institutions which apply the per-hour 
fee throughout the whole range of study loads. Except for these latter 
the tendency is to shift from part-time to full fees at a lower load 
in summer than in regular sessions: nearly one-fourth of the institu- 
tions shift to full fees at least two hours lower. Summer-session fees 
average a little higher in the lowest study loads, but they average 
lower with part-time loads of five or more hours, In general, patt- 
time fees in summer sessions are similar to those in regular sessions, 
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but with even less uniformity of practice in different institutions. 

Of a total of 47 privately controlled colleges and universities re- 
plying only 6 do not have reduced fees for students taking reduced 
study loads in regular sessions. Of the 41 (87%) which do have 
reduced fees, 3 base them on the number of courses and 38 on the 
number of credit hours carried. 

Where fees are based on number of courses, 1 institution allows a 


Part-Time Fees in Privately Controlled Colleges and Universities 
Study Load in Number of _ Range of Part-Time Fees | Mean Median 


Credit Hours Institutions (minimum-maximum) Fee Fee 
12 19 $27.33-$160.00 $90.63 $82.00 
11 31 25.33-154.00 87.71 86.67 
10 34 23.33-140.00 79.83 77.50 
9 39 10.00-126.00 70.91 72.67 

40 10.00-112.00 62.96 65.84 
7 40 10.00- 98.00 56.17 58.33 
6 41 10.00- 84.00 47.45 49.33 
5 41 10.00- 80.00 39.84 40.00 
4 41 10.00- 60.00 33.33 
3 41 9.33- 50.00 25.03 25.00 
2 41 6.67- 50.00 18.22 16.67 
1 41 3.33- 50.00 11.82 8.33 


reduction for as many as four courses, 1 for three courses, 1 for one 
or two courses only. The mean reduction is 68% for one course, 37% 
for two courses. 

Where fees are based on number of hours, 1 institution has a single 
flat fee which is 40% below the full fee, while 35 (74% of all 47) 
have fees graduated by hours (only 1 has a minimum, which is $26), 
and 2 have a combination of graduated and flat fees. 

All 41 institutions with part-time fees agree that they apply to 
study loads of at least one to six hours. One institution assesses the 
full fee when the load reaches seven hours, while 14 institutions apply 
the per-hour fee throughout the whole range of study loads. Between 
these extremes, the largest number shift from part-time to full fees 
when the load increases above eleven hours. 

When the data in the above table are plotted, the relationship be- 
tween load and fees is clearly rectilinear. The best straight line which 
can be adjusted to the whole range of loads indicates an average form- 
ula for part-time fees of $1 plus $8 per term hour; a simpler and 
rather close approximation would be $8.33 per term hour or the 
equivalent $12.50 per semester hour. 
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Summer-session fees in these institutions are very similar to regular. 
session fees. Thirteen of the institutions do not have reduced fees 
for reduced loads in summer sessions, compared to 6 in regular 
sessions. The scale of part-time fees is so reduced in the other institu- 
tions, however, that the per-hour rate is somewhat lower in summer 


than in regular sessions. 


Part-Time Fees in Teachers Colleges and Normal Schools 
Study Load in Number of Range of Part-Time Fees Mean Median 


Credit Hours Institutions (minimum-maximum) Fee Fee 
12 7 $11.17-$48.00 $24.77 $22.50 
11 8 10.83- 44.00 22.99 22.13 
10 8 10.50- 40.00 21.30 20.38 
9 10 10.17- 36.00 19.93 18.79 
8 14 7.33- 32.00 17.34 16.58 
rf 15 7.33- 28.00 15.75 15.00 
6 21 2.00- 24.00 12.66 12.67 
5 Ze 2.00- 20.00 11-75 12.63 
4 24 2.00- 16.33 10.07 9,33 
3 26 2.00- 15.00 7.91 8.00 
2 26 2.00- 11.50 6.68 Tal 
1 26 1.33- 11.50 5.64 6.00 


Of a total of 33 teachers colleges and normal schools replying, only 
7 do not have reduced fees for students taking reduced study loads 
in regular sessions. Of the 26 (79%) which do have reduced fees, 3 
base them on the number of courses and 23 on the number of credit 
hours carried. 

Where fees are based on number of courses, 1 institution allows a 
reduction for one, two, or three courses, 1 allows a reduction for oae 
or two courses, while 1 allows a reduction for only one course. The 
mean reduction for one course is 53% below the full fee. 

Where fees are based on number of hours, 5 institutions have a 
single flat fee which averages 60% below the full fee, 4 have flat fees 
scaled by groups of hours, while 12 (36% of all 33) have fees grad- 
uated by hours (only 1 has a minimum, which is $5), and 2 havea 
combination of graduated and flat fees. 

All 26 institutions with part-time fees agree that they apply to 
study loads of at least one to three hours. Five institutions apply the 
per-hour fee throughout the whole range of loads. Between these 
extremes, the largest number shift from part-time to full fees when 
the study load increases above six hours. 

When the data in the above table are plotted, it appears that the 
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relationship between load and fees is not truly rectilinear, since the 
fees are proportionately higher for the lowest loads. But a closely 
approximate straight-line formula is $3 plus $1.83 per term hour, 


Summary of Fees for Non-Credit Students 


Publicly Privately Teachers 
Controlled Controlled Colleges 
Colleges and Colleges and and Normal 
Universities | Universities Schools Total for All 

Total number of institutions 

replying 66 100% 47 100% 33 100% 146 100% 
No. without non-credit 

arrangements 10 15% 9 19% 10 30% 29 20% 
No. with non-credit 

arrangements 56 85% 38 23 70% 117 80% 
(No. with non-credit basis 

but no fees (3) (3) (1) (7) (5%) . 
(No. with single flat 

fee (7) (1) (2) (10) (7%) 
(No. with per-course 

fee (14) (6) (6) (26) (18%) 
(No. with per-hour 

fee (11) (6) (0) (17) (11%) 
(No. with same as 

credit fees (21) (22) (14) (57) (39%) 


No. called “auditor” 37 56% 31 


No. counted in 
enrollment 30 45% 24 


66% 22 67% 90 62% 


51% 16 48% 70 48% 


Non-Credit Fees in Publicly Controlled Colleges and Universities 


Average Reduc- 


Range of Non- tion from Credit 
Basis of Fees for Number of Credit Fees Fees 
Non-Credit Student Institutions (minimum-maximum ) Mean Median 
Same as credit fees 21 : 0% 0% 
No fees 3 100% 100% 
Partial fees: 
Single flat fee z $3.33-$16.33 65% 55% 
Rate per course 14 1.00- 8.00 52% 67% 
Rate per hour 11 0.67- 3.00 46% 50% 


or $3 plus $2.50 per semester hour. The best simple approximation 


is about $2.10 per term hour. 


Summer-session fees in these institutions are very similar to regular- 
session fees, especially for the lowest study loads; for loads of six 
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or more hours summer-session fees are higher. Only 1 more institu- 
tion does not have reduced fees for reduced loads in summer than 
in regular sessions. 

Of these 66 institutions, 56 (85%) have special arrangements for 
non-credit students in regular sessions. In 37 institutions such students 
are called auditors, in 11 visitors, in 5 non-credit, in 2 listeners, in 1 
hearers. In 30 institutions they are counted in enrollment statistics; 
in 26 they are not. 

Although 21 institutions (three-eighths of those that have a non- 
credit classification) assess the same fees for non-credit as for credit 
students, on the average there is a reduction of 36% from the rates 


Non-Credit Fees in Privately Controlled Colleges and Universities 
Range of Non-Credit Average Reduction 


Basis of Fees for | Number of Fees from Credit Fees 
Non-Credit Student Institutions (minimum-maximum) Mean Median 
Same as credit fees 22 - 0% 0% 
No fees 3 : 100% 100% 
Partial fees: 
Single flat fee 1 $50.00 65% 65% 
Rate per course 6 $6.67-$65.00 68% 71% 
Rate per hour 6 1.67- 13.33 44% = 38% 


for credit students. The variance in practice is so great, however, that 
an average is of comparatively little significance so far as revealing 
a norm is concerned. 

In summer sessions, 2 more institutions do not have non-credit 
classification, and 3 more assess the same fees for non-credit as for 
credit students. The net result is less reduction of fees for non-credit 
students in summer than in regular sessions. 

Of these 47 institutions, 38 (81%) have special arrangements for 
non-credit students in regular sessions. In 31 institutions they are 
called auditors, in 3 non-credit, in 1 each visitors, students-at-large, 
partial students, and special. In 24 institutions they are counted in 
enrollment statistics; in 14 they are not. 

Although 22 institutions (three-fifths of those that have a non- 
credit classification) assess the same fees for non-credit as for credit 
students, on the average there is a reduction of 10 to 20% from the 
rates for credit students. 

Summer-session rates are identical with those of regular sessions in 
all but 1 of these institutions, which has only a slight shift in details. 
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Of these 33 institutions, 23 (70%) have special arrangements for 
non-credit students in regular sessions. In 22 institutions they are 
called auditors, in 1 non-credit. In 16 institutions they are counted 
in enrollment statistics, in 7 they are not. 

Although 14 institutions (two-thirds of those that have a non- 
credit classification) assess the same fees for non-credit as for credit 


Non-Credit Fees in Teachers Colleges and Normal Schools 
Range of Non-Credit Average Reduction 


Basis of Fees for Number of Fees from Credit Fees 
Non-Credit Student Institutions | (minimum-maximum) Mean Median 
Same as credit fees 14 - 0% 0% 
No fees 100% 100% 


Partial fees: 
Single flat fee 2 $5.87-$6.00 80% 80% 
Rate per course 6 1.00- 5.00 54% 44% 


students, on the average there is a reduction of 10 to 20% from the 
rates for credit students. 

In summer sessions, the only change from regular sessions is that 
1 more institution does not have non-credit classification, assessing 
the same fees as for credit students. 


SUMMARY 


Most institutions assess reduced fees for students taking reduced 
study loads. Most institutions base these reduced fees on the number 
of credit hours carried. Common practice is to restrict the part-time 
fee to study loads of about six hours or less; only 2 of 66 publicly 
controlled colleges and universities assess all fees on a per-hour basis 
regardless of load. The fee rate averages about $3.00 per term hour 
in publicly controlled colleges and universities, $8.33 per term 
hour in privately controlled colleges and universities, $2.10 per term 
hour in teachers colleges and normal schools. But there is a wide 
variation around these averages: from $1.17 to $23.33 per term hour 
in various publicly controlled colleges and universities, from $1.11 to 
$50.00 per term hour in privately controlled colleges and universities, 
from $0.33 to $11.50 per term hour in teachers colleges and normal 
schools. Within these ranges each school has set rates according to the 
services it offers, and other local limitations. 

Most institutions make special arrangements for students who wish 
to enroll on a non-credit basis. They range from visitors who do not 
register or pay fees or appear in enrollment statistics (statistics gener- 
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ally include all students who pay registration fees), to non-credit 
students who are treated like credit students until they elect to omit 
the final examination. Several institutions report both non-credit and 
auditor classifications. There is no significant norm for non-credit stu- 
dents. About one-half of the institutions charge non-credit students the 
same fees as credit students taking the same work; nearly one-half 
charge a somewhat reduced fee (which averages about a fifty per cent 
reduction), and a few charge no fee at all. 

When this report was presented to our local Fee Committee, the 
following decisions were reached for campus work of Oregon State 
College and the University of Oregon (replacing the previous in- 
consistent schedules of fees) : 

(1) Full fees should be charged for study loads of seven or more 
hours; reduced fees should be allowed for credit loads of six hours or 
less, and for non-credit work in any amount. 

(2) The reduced rates should be $3.00 per term hour, for tuition 
and laboratory and course fees only. 

(3) In addition, all credit students (except full-time staff mem- 
bers) should receive all institutional privileges and the reduced part- 
time rates should be supplemented by the regular incidental fee 
(covering student-body membership with educational and athletic 
activities, health service, building and other local fees). This results 
in a part-time fee schedule of $16 for one hour, $19 for two hours, 
$22 for three hours, $25 for four hours, $28 for five hours, $31 for 
six hours; with seven hours there begins the full fee of $34.50 for 
graduate students, $37.50 for undergraduates. 

(4) Auditors (non-credit students) should receive no institutional 
privileges except class attendance, and should not be assessed the 
incidental fee. But since they register in courses and pay fees they 
will be included in enrollment statistics. 

(5) For summer sessions the rates should be somewhat higher, 
due to our local necessity that such sessions be self-sustaining, but the 
same general principles should apply. 


( 


Editorial Comment 
The Faculty in the Catalog 


W. ARE in receipt of a letter from an indignant bookman* 


whose business requires familiarity with many college cata- 


logs, and who rises to protest against the common practice of listing 
faculty members therein by what someone has called the order of 
senility. He writes: 


I am moved to write you in the hope that you may agree sufficiently 
with my point of view to give some publicity in the JOURNAL to a plea 
for alphabetical arrangement of faculty names in college catalogs. 

As a harassed user of college catalogs for course and faculty informa- 
tion, I am forced to spend needless hours and precious eyesight using 
faculty lists compiled in order of seniority or of rank, or a mixture 
(perish the thought) of the two, when an alphabetical arrangement is 
the only justifiable system to employ. 

Of what conceivable interest can a faculty listing by rank have except 
to a few? Certainly a listing by seniority can be of interest to even fewer, 
and that bane of my existence, a listing by seniority and according to 
rank, can be of interest only to those people whose names are involved, 
and then only to their baser instincts. Why not, then, use an alphabetical 
listing, as many of the better and most useful catalogs do, with rank and 
date of appointment following the individual entry? Then all who wish 
rank and seniority information could learn what they wish to know as 
easily as they could under a rank or seniority arrangement of names—in 
fact, more easily—and those people who wish to know whether an in- 
dividual is among those present or what his first name might be could 
discover that fact without first giving obeisance to man’s vanity. 

I would implore registrars and whoever else is involved in formulating 
catalog policy, therefore, to consider the needs of what must surely be 
the majority of users of a faculty list, and use henceforth the only de- 
fensible means of compiling such lists—an alphabetical arrangement. 


This is a sore point with the Editor, who has vainly tried to get a 


commonsense arrangement for the listing of faculty names in the 
catalog of his own institution. You cannot readily find a name in our 
catalog—or, indeed, in many another—unless you know the in- 
dividual’s rank and the approximate date of his appointment. But 


* Mr. Hugh Sebastian, College Department, The Macmillan Company, 
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since this is precisely the information for which you frequently turn 
to the catalog in the first place you are apt to derive more annoyance 
than enlightenment from such a quest. Our correspondent has good 
reason for his complaint, and we endorse his recommendation. 


Admission of Non-High School Graduates 


Y AND LARGE, American colleges are not hidebound. They show 
B a commendable readiness to question their own established pro- 
cedures and discard them for new ones when the need for change 
can be shown. But there are a few outworn traditions to which some 
colleges still cling, peering out suspiciously at the modern world and 
snarling when anyone comes too near. 

One of these is the notion that high school graduation is a sine qua 
non of successful college achievement. In the beginning the posses- 
sion of a high school diploma was a logical requirement for college 
entrance. It guaranteed at least that the holder had served his time, 
and in general it gave assurance that the student could be expected 


‘ to do at least passable college work. It still does, and the completion 


of a satisfactory high school course is likely to continue to be the 
normal gateway to higher education. But if the return of the veteran 
has done nothing else for us, it has taught us that maturity and 
stability are frequently sound substitutes for formal instruction, and 
it has diminished our certainty that four years of high school are a 
necessary prerequisite to college. 

Here are a few propositions which admissions officers may well 
consider: 


1. The only legitimate reason for requiring a high school diploma 
for admission into college lies in the fact that such a diploma 
furnishes fairly reliable evidence that the student is ready to 
do college work. 

2. If the student can furnish any other evidence of equal validity, 
then his lack of a high school diploma should not bar him from 
college. 

3. Such evidence lies in the new General Educational Development 
Tests, (high school level). It can also be furnished by achieve- 
ment in the college itself, if the student can be admitted on some 
sort of tentative basis while he shows what he can do in an 
academic way. 
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It is foolish and unrealistic to say to a returning veteran that he 
must go back to high school to study with children younger than he 
by four or five years chronologically, and by a decade or more in 
experience and maturity. Neither the veteran nor the younger high 
school students will benefit from such a plan. Why should the veteran 
not, instead, be admitted to college as a special student, with the 
understanding that after two semesters of college work, if he has 
shown ability to carry college courses satisfactorily, he will be ad- 
mitted to candidacy for a degree and his high school deficiencies 
cancelled? The plan has been tried, and it works. It can well be 
limited to those whom the college’s counselling service, after testing, 
considers good risks. If the student makes good, he will have been 
spared a year or more of needless delay. If he does not, the college 
will have done its best for him, and will at all events have information 
about him which will enable it to direct his attention to other fields 
more consonant with his abilities. 


The Registrar and the Current Crisis 


HEN a small faculty group was discussing G I education the 

WV other day, one of them said “I’ve heard some of the boys 

wondering whether they were going to get an education under this 

setup, or whether they were just working for a degree.” One of the 

others laughed and said, “Some one had better tell them that it’s the 
degree that counts.” 

For some old-fashioned registrars, perhaps, it makes little differ- 
ence. Their business was to assemble grades for courses as they were 
sent in, get them in order, and record them. When there were enough 
courses with high enough grades, a student became eligible for gradua- 
tion and the registrar said so and signed a diploma. It was as simple as 
that. It can still be as simple as that, if registrars are content to record 
gtades and amuse themselves compiling statistics of all kinds. 

On the other hand, registrars are in a position to make an evalua- 
tion of what they are setting down, if they will go to the trouble. They 
can study catalogues, study their own and other faculties, and watch 
the progress of graduates. They can see what the GIs and other stu- 
dents are taking, or trying to take, and under whom, and with what 
results. They can get a pretty good idea whether students can get an 
education, or just a degree. 
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A registrar, for instance, can determine how an accelerated pro- 
gram works throughout an institution. Department heads can judge 
their own and related departments; deans can judge departments and 
schools or divisions; but registrars, along with deans of the faculty, 
perhaps, can look over an entire institution and draw conclusions, 
Registrars can judge whole faculties. Whereas the work in one school 
or division may be eminently satisfactory, and the dean of the school 
may be content, work in another may be in a bad way: the registrar- 
can catch on to that fact quickly if he will. 

Furthermore, it is pretty hard for a specialist in one field, like en- 
gineering, to make a shrewd evaluation of the work in another field, 
like foreign languages. It may be objected that the registrar, as a spe- 
cialist in no field, can judge of none; on the other hand, the registrar 
must be acquainted to some degree of intimacy with all the fields 
represented in his institution; and he is in a position to see results in 
all of them. He may not be able to give technical judgments, but he can 
give practical ones. 

He can also be charitable. Harder worked than ever before, con- 
fused and distressed by problems of admission and continuation that 
never existed before, hampered by inexpert assistance, he can sym- 
pathize with faculty members who are overworked, harassed, and 
bewildered. He has always been handicapped by lack of a long enough 
vacation to make proper study of his field elsewhere, and can feel 
for the teacher who is kept on the job round the calendar, without a 
chance to keep himself alert and aware of what is being done on other 
campuses. He can understand the difficulties of the instructor teaching 
extra hours in oversized classes and snowed under by paper work. 

Furthermore, the registrar can judge of results over generations. He 
knows what has gone on for a long time, and can evaluate the present 
in terms of experience. He can understand the difficulties of G I prob- 
lems, for instance, in the light of years of admissions and recording 
work. 

Consequently the programs of our colleges and universities, and 
their ways of carrying out those programs, are matters in which 
registrars can give sound advice. The philosophical disputes over the 
nature of education are perhaps outside the registrar’s province, unless 
he happens to like to argue; but the fundamental fact of an education 
must be apparent to every registrar. That fact is good teaching. 

If you have a bang-up faculty, you can pretty well carry on yout 
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arguments about education without interfering very much with your 
students. If you don’t have such a faculty, you can’t get anywhere with 
your students no matter how elegant your philosophy of education may 
be. The results of teaching are apparent to a registrar, on the record 
and after a student graduates. 

That is why we may look with dismay on the educational scene, 
when more young people are demanding an education than ever, under 
more odd and unusual circumstances; and when in far too many insti- 
tutions good instructors are simply not to be got. Some fortunate col- 
leges and universities can attract the best men, but not many. 

At a time when the study of the sciences and engineering, for in- 
stance, is of prime immediate importance, we find the most competent 
specialists busy in nonacademic fields. Worse than that, we see that 
there is no new generation ready to take over: most of the prospects 
are just out of the Armed Forces. Worst of all, this lack comes at a 
time when the student body is ready and able to take college work with 
an understanding of its fundamental nature and its implications, social 
and personal. 

The humanities are in a worse way, because there is not only a lack 
of teachers who will make them exciting and valuable, but also an 
impression all too common that they don’t matter much anyway—in 
spite of the fact that the humanities and the fine arts are about the 
only results of human endeavor that persist through generations. 

As never before, we need teachers, men and women who will make 
clear to students their threefold nature: the learner of a profession, 
the citizen of a community, and the individual. And as never before we 
are without such teachers. 

Much of the trouble is financial, but not all of it. With the financial 
difficulties registrars can do little: they are not influential among those 
who pay. But with other difficulties registrars may make some headway, 
for they have a surview of faculty and students alike. They can see 
where improvement is most necessary, and they can often understand 
why improvement is necessary. 

Of course, if they are going to make suggestions to administrators, 
they are going to have to stick their necks out. They are going to have 
to talk when their opinions have not been asked. They are going to 
have to surprise deans and presidents by stepping out of their book- 
keeping roles and saying something. More than that, they are going 
to have to speak loud enough to be heard beyond the campus. 
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While some registrars participate to a considerable extent in aca- 
demic administration, many do not; and of those who do not, many 
who might try would be frowned on for talking out of turn. The 
individual must run that risk, which usually isn’t as bad as it sounds, 
But the individual ought to have the backing of his organization. 

There is an opportunity now for the organized registrars to make 
themselves more useful than ever before. The little, technical problems 
will continue to turn up, but most of them can be solved without too 
much solemn conference. The big problem, though, the problem of 
getting such teachers as we must have, is one to which the collective 
thought of American registrars might well be turned for intense 
research, if only because a new point of view might be helpful. 

Whether a student who withdraws passing or failing from a course 
should have “Wp” or “Wf” or simply “Wd” marked on his record 
is a matter of no very great consequence. What matters is why he with- 
drew, why he failed in his work if he did fail, and whether other 
students would be wise to withdraw from the course. Many students, 
especially among those who are now flocking to college, are not 
fitted for academic life. On the other hand, we have run out of 
teachers in some fields, and we are complacent about teaching in 
others. A registrar who will speak his mind may help, and an associa- 
tion that will consider institutional problems without prejudice may 


help much more. 
The trend is in that direction, It deserves all encouragement pos- 
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Book Reviews 


Toward Improving Ph.D. Programs. Prepared by Ernest V. Hollis 
for the Commission on Teacher Education of the American Council on 
Education, Washington: American Council on Education, 1945. Pp. 
ix + 204. 

This is a report prepared for the Commission on Teacher Education by 
Ernest V. Hollis, and published by the American Council on Education. 
It covers a large amount of material, and is itself condensed to a point 
where a short review is quite inadequate. It is based on two assumptions: 
(1) doctoral programs must be adjusted to the uses to which recipients 
can put the degree in the scheme of American life today, and (2) the 
graduate school must function as an integrated organism rather than an 
aggregate of competing departments—if it is to be able to fulfill its 
mission.” 

The first chapter gives a historical review of the development of the 
Ph.D. degree, and is one that all who are interested in this field will find 
very helpful. Then follows an analysis of the material gathered from 94 
graduate schools and covering 22,509 persons still living in September 1940 
who received the Ph.D. degree during the period 1930-31 to 1939-40. The 
distribution of the degrees by institutions, by years of award; the regional 
production and employment of graduates; and the nature of their em- 
ployment are all considered. Then follow an analysis of employment by 
major duties; suggestions from lay and academic employers; opinions ex- 
pressed by graduates in active service; and suggestions for the improvement 
of Ph.D. programs. A significant comparison of the Ed.D. and the Ph.D. 
degrees in Education is included. 

The author takes pains to point out the limitations on the significance 
of the data presented, and the cautions that should be used in their in- 
terpretation. It appears that the Ph.D. programs should be modified in the 
direction of including more unspecialized work in broad fields; that grad- 
uate schools should give increasing attention to the probable employment of 
their graduates; that a mastery of fundamentals is more important than 
one of techniques; that a broad training is more important than a narrow; 
that the procedures leading to the selection and completion of the disserta- 
tion should be examined critically and often modified; and that many of 
the personnel procedures now in use need revision. 

All those engaged in the administration of graduate schools, and those 
concerned with the placement of graduate students, will find that this 
report gives them food for thought and many helpful suggestions. — 

Dr. J. P. MITCHELL 
Registrar Emeritus 
Stanford University 
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Building a Better Southern Region Through Education: A Study 
in State and Regional Co-operation; Edited by Edgar L. Morphet with 
the assistance of the Coordinators, Chairman and Executive Com- 
mittee. Atlanta: Southern States Work-Conference on School Ad- 
ministrative Problems, 1945. 

This volume sets forth a truly remarkable program for a region. It carries 
through in a coherent manner from the first stage, which is that of apprais- 
ing the region itself, to the final stage of evaluating the effectiveness of 
the program. The intermediate steps of building an educational program, 
setting up an organization appropriate to that program, and then working 
out detailed plans for operating it, are provided in abundant quantity. The 
whole volume represents the pooling of effort by a large number of people 
from the “Southern Region,” and the work was carried out through work- 
shops financed in part from the region itself, and in part by educational 
foundations. The wide participation augurs well for the soundness of the 
proposal and for the vigor which may be expected to be shown in putting 
it into effect. 

The approach and treatment are so comprehensive and so general as to 
make the volume a vety effective textbook in education, not only in the 
“Southern Region” but elsewhere. It should be observed that that very 
broadness which constitutes its strength is also to some extent a weakness. 
In many of the instances one might substitute “Northern Region” or 
‘Mountain Region”’ for “Southern Region.” It would seem that some more 
specific carrying through of the detailed problems raised in Part One to the 
later chapters with a view to making them more uniquely fitted to the first 


one would have been possible and desirable. 
Harvey H. Davis 


Vice President 
The Ohio State University 


A State University Surveys the Humanities. Edited by Loren C. Mac- 
Kinney, Michalson B. Adams, and Harry K. Russell. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1945. Pp. 262. 

An old and great state university has given us a volume which is timely. 
We have heard deep and solemn voices in many places recently warning 
us against the mechanisfic and materialistic ways of a modern world full 
of troubles. We have read the protests of humanists against our modern 
one-dimensional, or fragmented, men who are trained in over-specialized 
institutions and lack the power of a human understanding which alone can 
solve the manifold problems we face. Consequently, we are interested in 
what hope a leading educational institution has in the future of humanistic 


training. 
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The book has four parts. Part I makes the oldsters nostalgic as Professor 
Caldwell interestingly unfolds the history of The University of North 
Carolina, dedicated to “‘religion, literature, and the muses”, blessed with 
loyal and diligent teachers and reverent students, and featuring the classics. 
All of our ivy-crowned institutions have a similar history. Through the 
nineteenth century the humanities held a conspicuous place in the Univer- 
sity. Then, in the 1890’s when most of our American universities moved 
over toward the scientific and practical, the humanities in Chapel Hill lost 
in part their commanding position ; yet even up to 1945 they have succeeded 
“in maintaining their position with dignity,” and we are happy to know it. 

Part II ‘The Humanities and the Humanistic Ideal in the Fields of 
University Education”, has eleven chapters. All of them contain usable 
materials for teachers and devotees, which this review will omit. A key 
for the understanding of Part II is in the Foreword: ‘The humanistic ideal 
involves a broad view of man’s struggle . . . it offers a noble tradition to 
guide him . . . it informs and enriches his attitude. . . . Such an ideal is 
important for a world that has become dangerously materialistic and 
mechanistic.” 

Professor Godfrey views history as a comfort to men who are upset 
over the stratifications of knowledge, and puzzled about the littleness of 
men and the importance of things. History out of a rich past shows “man 
in his meaningful existence through time.” Further he asserts, “Any proper 
study of man involves history,” and he believes history may be the common 
medium to bring humanities and non-humanities into closer relationship. 

Professor Taylor in “Literature’’ presents a weighty list of authors to 
exhibit the “Beast in Man’’—a disheartening truth unless, as Professor 
Taylor concludes, we give man the balanced, humanistic viewpoint that he 
is capable of greatness. 

Professor Paul Green counters with ‘The Creative in Man.” Vigorously, 
he enthrones man as ‘‘a quickened spirit—neither scientist, pharisee, homo 
sapiens, classicist, romanticist, animal, nor humanist. He is a living per- 
sonality, a soul.” 

In “Philosophy and Religion’ Professor Kuhn sees man as much more 
than a lump of matter, more than an animal, because he is a human free- 
willing individual, suffering and achieving. ‘In maintaining this balance— 
the grandeur of man poised against his misery—the philosopher expresses 
the very life of the humanities—the humanity of man.” 

Language, Music, and the Fine Arts, each given a complete chapter, 
require no argument for acceptance as enrichers of life. 

Professor Odum in ‘“The Social Sciences” crosses swords with the 
humanists on several counts, although he admits that the social sciences 
do respect the humanities. 

Professor Dashield in ‘Psychology and Education” desires close co- 
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operation with the humanities, which help to preserve the culture pattern. 

A good chapter is the one on “The Biological Sciences” by Professor 
Coker, who insists that sciences take high rank among the humanities, and 
that the distinction between science and the humanities is arbitrary. Also, 
he avers that solving the problem of liberal education will not result from 
brick throwing. 

Another good chapter is by Archibald Henderson on “Mathematics and 
the Physical Sciences.’” Almost he persuades us to study mathematics. Cer- 
tainly he thrills us with a sense of beauty, high imagination, creative power, 
and spiritual insight derived from the higher mathematics. We should in- 
clude him among the humanists, where he feels he belongs. 

As we end Part II we have the feeling that all departments in the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina have a commendable respect for the humanities, 

In Part III we have four essays on “The Humanities and the Humanistic 
Ideal” by four professional men. Three of them, a physician, a lawyer, and 
a business man, are graduates of North Carolina, and all three have been 
definitely influenced by their alma mater. When Doctor Carrington soberly 
affirms that the medical practitioner ‘needs to draw upon all the spiritual 
heritages of the past’, know “the thoughts, aspirations, sadnesses, loves, 
hopes, fears, joys, and faiths of man through the ages” he is a humanist, 
as well as a technician. 

‘So is Justice Seawell who sees the humanism of a lawyer at its best in 
the court house, the office of a country lawyer, or in defending an indigent 
client. He favors a humanized law. 

The cynic will chuckle over the humanistic leanings of a businessman, 
but Thomas C. Boushall sees a need for, and opportunity of, realizing the 
humanistic ideal in business. 

The essay by Professor Johnson on ‘The Humanities and the Common 
Man” sets out the thesis that the common man is indifferent to the humani- 
ties, or critical of them, because he doesn’t understand them, and the reason 
he does not understand them is that the humanists are unable to speak 
clearly and persuasively—use words that convert and convince. This opinion 
is, at least, a challenge. 

Part IV, ‘The Future of the Humanities in State Universities” is a fifty- 
seven page polemic by Professor Norman Foerster. Here we have courage, 
fire, eloquence, satire, tenderness, sincere indignation, and a stirring in- 
dictment of education in American universities. Professor Foerster, an 
ardent humanist, points out the necessity for humanistic education, and the 
dire results that attend the lack of it. But opposing philosophies such as Nat- 
uralism, reliance on machines and devices, the exhibitionism of specialists 
in departments, the itch for prestige, the difficulty of obtaining able ad- 
ministrators, the problem of obtaining real teachers—all these retard 
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progress. Worse still, the domination of high schools by ‘Educationists’’ 
and the threat of their obtaining control of the universities, is a bitter 
j possibility to Professor Foerster. 

Certainly his essay is brilliant; it is sincere; and it causes readers to 
think. Unfortunately it leaves us with an uncomfortable feeling that the 
Philistines have almost triumphed. 

i A. N. SORENSON, 
Utah State Agricultural College 


, | Frontiers in Education. George D. Stoddard, Commissioner of 
Education, State of New York, Stanford: Stanford University Press, 
1945. Pp. 41. 
| This challenging little book starts in true pedagogical style with a defini- 
C tion of educational frontiers: “Any growing edge that involves hardship 
1 and struggle can be called a frontier.” In reading it the reader should bear 
1 in mind that it was prepared as a Cubberly Lecture before the Stanford 
y School of Education. As such its main objective will be to stimulate and 
| to challenge the listeners, a body of professional educators. 

The lecture achieves its purpose. It presents the frontier in post-war 
schools as lying in the area of curricular content. The author deals with 
“what to teach”. He seeks a core curriculum and science in a liberal 
education. 

Commissioner Stoddard does not aim to present plans for the attainment 
of these two objectives. He offers little guidance for the curriculum maker 
but only points to the fields for future study and effort in which will be 


¢ found the frontiers of education. 
Three important reports are cited and discussed briefly by the Com- 
1 missioner, namely: “The Post-War Responsibilities of Liberal Education” 


» from the Association of American Colleges; ‘General Education in a Free 
1 Society” from Harvard; and “A Design for General Education for Mem- 
c bers of the Armed Forces’’ from the American Council on Education. 

1 The style of the writer is entertaining and piquant. He speaks of pro- 
fessors and deans digging foxholes in their assault upon the frontiers 
. of liberal education. He writes of children who somehow manage “to keep 
a scratch or two ahead of their own destruction.” He claims that any expert 
human should also be intelligent ‘‘outside his shell’. 


1 The lecture concludes with the hope or prophecy that in the new frontier 
2 “Our finest export will be firmness with friendliness and a contagious habit 
. of free inquiry. Instruction, example, and fair-mindedness, those common 
$ treasures found in any school room, may look good to people everywhere”’. 
. Like the men of old, Commissioner Stoddard spies out the land and 
| proclaims a vast area for future occupation but he plans no campaigns, 
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issues no maps, advocates no specified curricula. He challenges with his 
report of the new educational land. It is a spicy, scholarly lecture. He 
achieves his objective. He makes you think. 

A. G. CRANE 

President, University of Wyoming, 1922-41 


College Entrance Requirements. Lawrence Elliott Tomlinson, Port- 
land 9, Oregon: Educational Studies, 1945. Pp. 50. 


This concise monograph contains much very timely and valuable ma- 
terial that is not indicated by the title. The author argues for general educa- 
tion which he defines as ‘‘education which every individual should have, 
regardless of race, wealth, social standing, or occupation.” It should provide 
a general knowledge of man’s social heritage, it should instill a sense 
of values preparing the individual not merely for economic occupation but 
to think and express himself with confidence and to have worthwhile judg- 
ment of his own in regard to what is true, good, and beautiful in the world. 

Education for these purposes, he points out, is necessary for all and 
therefore there is little place for electives in a well organized curriculum 
with adequate provision for general education. 

The effects of college entrance requirements upon the offerings of small 
schools is considerable and usually to be deplored. Undesirable influences 
upon the high school curriculum include continued emphasis upon the 
memorization type of learning. ‘‘It is more important, for example, that a 
student learn what kind of problems the physicist investigates, how he 
formulates them, and by what methods he seeks to solve them, than that 
he should memorize a set of generally accepted facts or theories of physics.” 
Tomlinson also objects to the requirement of gwantitative rather than 
qualitative standards, e.g., number of units in favored subjects and the 
unwise importance attached to the fact that subjects have existed or have 
been offered for many decades or centuries. 

Especially is attention given to mathematics and foreign languages. 
Evidence and logic are supplied to indicate the lack of sound basis for 
requiring for general college entrance any foreign language or more than 
a modicum of algebra and geometry. 

The Eight Year Progressive Education Association and other studies are 
cited as convincing evidence that good college students may not be 
selected on the basis of the pattern of units of high school credits. 

The original study of the author and its results are given in no more 
than 9 pages. Based upon data gathered from 318 colleges, the findings 
are compared to similar data gathered from the same colleges in 1932. 
Among the more important conclusions are the following: a 

There is a tendency for colleges to: —- h 

a. be less definite in the requirement of college entrance subjects. p 
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b. place more emphasis upon scholastic aptitude tests. 
c. permit students to enter without high school credits in foreign lan- 
guages. 


d. permit students to enter without high school credits in mathematics. 

e. admit superior students after three years in high school. 

This small but meaty publication should be prescribed reading for all 
who have to do with determining college entrance requirements and on 
the preferred list for all students of secondary education or of college-high 
school relationship. 

‘ Not an important weakness, is the failure to describe the newer college 
. entrance requirements of a few institutions, e.g., 


University of Illinois: 
; A minimum of 10 units from the five academic fields including either— 
a. three majors of 3 units each, one to be in English, or 
t b. two majors of 3 units each, one to be in English and two minors of 
j 2 units each. 
| University of Michigan: 
4 a. Two majors of three units each, one to be in English, and two minors 
, of three units each. 
Universities of Iowa and Wisconsin: 
I Limited admission to all who have graduated from a standard four-year 
. high school or senior high school. 
C Harl R. Douglas, Director, 
College of Education, University of Colorado 

t Penguin Books, Inc. announces the publication, on February 4, of the 
: first four PELICAN BOOKS. 
‘ With the following titles, Penguin introduces something new in the 25¢ 
‘ paper-back field. A Penguin Books companion series, Pelican Books offers, 
® for the first time at 25¢, distinguished non-fiction (both reprints and orig- 

inals) on the widest variety of subjects—philosophy, anthropology, psy- 
s. chology, economics, the arts, sociology, science and contemporary problems 
. both national and international. Pelican Books is the trade name of a 
. similar and very successful series of low-priced books established by Penguin 

Books Limited, in England. Now Pelicans of the same high standard—more 
‘i serious, in general, than the PENGUINS, and having behind them a de- 
° finite educational impulse—will be issued independently in the United 
States. 
ys P 1—Public Opinion by Walter Lippmann. This book tells what 
2 “public opinion” is, how it is formed, how it works, where it fails, 


and how it can be made more effective. Everything that Mr. Lippmann 
has to say is of peculiar relevance to our contemporary problems. 316 
pages. Index. Original publisher: The Macmillan Company 
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P 2—Patterns of culture by Ruth Benedict. By showing that human 
cultures represent a whole range of integrated patterns of behavior 
that shape our actions, the author sweeps aside a mass of prejudice 
and puts in a new light the dilemma of the individual and society. 272 
pages. Index. Introduction by Franz Boas. Original publisher: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 

P 3—You and Music by Christian Darnton. This introduction to 
music by an English composer tells how music is made and how it has 
developed up to contemporary times. It includes an analysis of jazz, 
folk-music and popular music and their relation to serious music. 180 
pages. Index. List of Suggested Recordings. An original American 
publication. First published as a Pelican by Penguin Books Limited, 
England. 

P 4—The Birth and Death of the Sun by George Gamow. Gamow 
handles space, time, weight, the intricacies of physics and atomic 
energy, with simplicity and clarity. For this Pelican edition he has 
written a new Preface and a special Appendix on the atomic bomb. 
219 pages. Index. 60 diagrams and drawings. 16-page insert of photo- 
graphs. Original publisher: The Viking Press. 


The selection of titles will aim to satisfy specific American requirements 
through the publication of informative books by authors best qualified to 
introduce or explain their subject to the interested layman. PENGUIN 
believes in the internationalization of ideas and that the American public 
will welcome the chance of being able to read, for the first time at 25¢, 
what the leading experts have to say. 

Pelicans are now available at bookstores, newsstands, and all other out- 
lets that carry Penguins. Now batches will be issued at regular intervals. 
Scheduled for future publication are: An Enemy of the People: Antiser:'t- 
ism by James Parkes; What Happened in History by Gordon Childe; The 
Physiology of Sex by Kenneth Walker; Mathematician’s Delight by W. W. 
Sawyer; The Weather by George Kimble; America’s Role in the World 
Economy by Alvin H. Hansen; Heredity, Race and Society by Professors 
L. C. Dunn and T. Dobzhansky; Philosophy in a New Key by Susanne K. 


Langer. 


One America. Edited by Francis J. Brown and Joseph S. Roucek, 
New York: Prentice Hall, 1945, revised edition, Pp. 717. 

This volume is a revision of Our Racial and National Minorities, which 
appeared in 1937. The change of title is an expression of the editors’ deep 
convictions that ‘‘in the period between the two editions and in the crucible 
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of war we are moving toward a cultural democracy.” This optimistic state- 
ment constitutes the general setting for the thirty-five chapters, written by 
thirty-three contributors who have brought their chapters up-to-date and 
in several instances have entirely re-written them in the light of recent 
trends and events. 

Part I discusses the meaning and the status of minorities and summarizes 
the background of America’s heterogeneity. The problem of minorities is 
as old as civilization and as universal as the social organization of mankind. 
It is neither new nor peculiarly American, but the minorities problem is of 
great importance in America. In the United States, with approximately 14 
per cent of its population of a different race (principally Negro and Indian) 
and with more than 30 per cent of its people foreign-born or first genera- 
tion, differences of race and nationality are added to those of politics and 
religion which exist in nations of fairly homogenous origin. The problem 
is not one of seeking to establish a common mold but, as the authors point 
out, to find more effective ways in which each variant may be increasingly 
aware of its integral relationship to the composite pattern of American 
life. Since the problem of American minorities is primarily a problem 
of attitudes, our schools and colleges and all educational agencies have 
a great challenge and opportunity in supplanting irrational attitudes with 
reasoned judgment and prejudice with understanding. 

Part II is devoted to studies of individual minority groups. The chapter 
on the American Indian by Clark Wissler is well done. Although there 
ate less than a half million Indians in the United States, or less than other 
major minorities such as Italians, Scandinavians, Greeks, and others, the 
high Indian birth rate makes it one of the fastest-increasing of the many 
groups of minorities. Wissler clearly points out that perhaps the outstand- 
ing problem in the present system of reservation management is that of 
keeping the Indian from becoming more and more dependent. The security 
and advantages of his right to reside on the reservation are the obvious 
deterrents to absorption of the Indian into our national life and the losing 
of his identity as a minority. 

The descriptive chapter on the American Negro is very brief. The Negro 
population numerically constitutes the most important of our American 
minority groups. Trends indicate not only an increase in Negro population 
in the future but a gradual increase of the ratio to the total popula- 
tion, The minority status of negroes involves the greatest separateness from 
the main body and the least susceptibility of being changed. In this 
anomalous condition, the book points out, lies the fundamental distinction 
between Negro Americans and other American minority groups. 

The remainder of Part II is devoted to analyses of “old” immigration 
(British, Irish, Norwegian, Swedish, Danish, Dutch, Belgian, French, Ger- 
man, and Swiss) and “new” immigration (Russian, Yugoslavian, Polish, 
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Czechoslovakian, Ukranian, Bulgarian, Latvian, Lithuanian, Estonian, Fin- 
nish, Austrian, Hungarian, and Rumanian, Albanian, Greek, Italian, Span- 
ish, and Portuguese). One chapter is devoted to Jewish Americans, one to 
Asiatic Americans (Syrian, Turkish, Armenian, Chinese, and .Japanese), 
and the final chapter to the Territorials (Canadians, Latin Americans, 
Filipinos, Hawaiians, and similar minority groups). Aside from the Jews, 
most of these national groups are not ordinarily considered minority 
groups, and the average reader will be surprised to see them included in the 
volume. Assimilation in many places has been almost complete in the sec- 
ond generation (Norwegian, Danish, Dutch, etc.), or the groups comprise 
such a small number, or have so few distinguishing significant traits from 
the main body of Americans by the second or third generation that they do 
not constitute a serious economic, social, or political problem in our econ- 
omy. This, of course, is not true with some of the Asiatic immigrants, espe- 
cially the Japanese and Chinese. The reader will find the more than 300 
pages (over half the book) devoted to analyses of assimilation, cultural dif- 
erentiation, and contributions to American life of these numerous immi- 
grant groups not only interesting but highly profitable reading. 

Part II analyzes certain activities of minority groups, particularly in 
the press, radio, fraternal organizations, and domestic and foreign politics. 
The Negro press is characterized as a “mass press—the most consistent 
champion of liberty, equality, and democracy in this country”. There are 
some 210 Negro newspapers with a combined circulation of about two 
million. The militant Negro press did not lessen its protests and demands 
because of the war, because it felt these protests and demands should be 
definitely associated with the ideology of democracy for which we were 
fighting. 

Concerning participation of minority groups in domestic politics, the 
volume concludes that the immigrant vote has not seriously affected the 
outcome of national elections. ‘The most deplorable effect of immigration 
on American politics has been the close connection of the racial and na- 
tional minority vote with the corrupt political machine.” Studies reveal 
that the political machine works most effectively among the socially 
handicapped—the poor and ignorant—and these are found in greatest 
numbers in the foreign-born and colored districts. Regarding foreign poli- 
tics, the volume concludes that immigrant minority groups in general did 
not carry on disloyal activities during the heat of war, and with the return 
of peace, and eventual re-establishment of natural boundaries, “emotional 
concern for nationality groups will lessen and virtually disappear.” While 
this may be a somewhat over-optimistic statement, viewed at the moment, 
there is considerable evidence from the record of past years, viewed 
through the outstanding contributions of immigrants and first generation 
descendants, that this prediction will be substantiated in fact. 
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Part IV analyzes the racial and cultural conflicts and education of minor- 
ity groups in America. The origin of prejudice is analyzed together with 
complicating factors, as are also economic and social backgrounds of racial 
conflicts. The religion, education, and community organization of minority 
groups, together with an analysis of second and third generation Americans, 
is included. Immigration and naturalization policies of the Federal Govern- 
ment are also carefully analyzed. In Part IV, the way is pointed to what 
the authors believe is the only real solution to the minority problem in 
America, namely the acceptance of the best from all the minority groups 
through the development of the idea of “cultural pluralism”. The approach 
to the problem is, therefore, essentially from the standpoint of educational 
sociology. 

The final section of the book, Part V, is entitled “Trends Toward Cul- 
tural Democracy in America’. Chapter headings in this part include “Our 
Vanishing Minorities’, Attitudes in Community Relations”, ‘‘In- 
tercultural Education’, “Changing Attitudes Through Classroom Instruc- 
tion”, ‘Intercultural Education and International Relations’, ‘‘Contribu- 
tions of the American Indian”, ‘Contributions of the American Negro”, 
“Contributions of Immigrant Minorities”, and ‘Future Steps in Cultural 
Democracy’. The various forces acting to modify minority patterns toward 
the culture of the dominant group are carefully analyzed and the authors 
conclude that of the two groups of forces—the centripetal, tending to 
preserve the minority community and produce cultural differentiation in 
American society, and the centrifugal, operating to disintegrate and 
separate communities and destroy ethnic identity—the latter forces are 
stronger. “There appears to be an irresistible tendency toward assimilation 
which may eventually result in complete cultural integration . . . the 
‘islands of culture’ are fast disappearing. Never has there been so great 
an opportunity for sharing in the day-to-day associations of life. Never 
before has there been the opportunity for mutual understanding and 
genuine appreciation.” These quotations would indicate a rather optimistic 
opinion that our problem of minorities in America is quickly being solved 
by existing modifying forces and trends, However, the authors insert a 
note of warning by indicating that the final culture pattern will not be 
homogeneous as to details. There will be variations based upon regional, 
class, religious, and other differences that will persist. They clearly warn 
us that the price paid for such cultural alternatives may be conflict of 
interests, feelings of superiority, inferiority, and discrimination, but these 
problems should not be so severe as the problems arising out of the persist- 
ence of culturally distinctive minority groups. 

A final note of caution is offered by the authors—namely, that only 
by the careful thought and earnest effort of every agency of education to 
direct the attitudes of all can we continue to work toward the goal of re- 
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placing conflict by earnest and sincere co-operation. It is only in this way 
that America can truly become a cultural democracy—one America. 
Educational agencies must assume responsibility for seeking to decrease 
racial and social tensions and build mutual respect and understanding 
among all groups in our society. For such agencies, this book should be a 
welcome source of material because of its summary and systematic evalua. 
tion of the characteristics, problems, and contributions of each minority 


group in our total cultural life. 
R. R. RENNE 


Montana State College 


A Nation of Nations. Louis Adamic. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1945, Pp. 399. 

In this book, Louis Adamic demonstrates again his endless curiosity 
about America—what it is like, what makes it function as a nation, and 
why the people of the United States are what they are. Exploring the heart 
of America was the quest of Adamic’s first book, Dynamite. This adventure 
was carried on through The Native’s Return, Grandsons, My America, My 
Native Land, and scores of articles appearing in various periodicals. 

The chief purpose of A Nation of Nations is to correct an empha- 
sis in American history; that is, Adamic wants to show that Ellis 
Island, and not Plymouth Rock or Jamestown or any of the early Colonial 
settlements, should be the focal point for a study of the people of the 
United States. He is especially opposed to that American school of history 
which assumes that ‘the United States is an Anglo-Saxon country with a 
White-Protestant-Anglo-Saxon civilization struggling to preserve itself 
against infiltration and adulteration by other civilizations brought here by 
Negroes and hordes of ‘foreigners.’ ’’ He repeats this statement until the 
reader feels at times that he is using it as a refrain to goad himself on 
to pile up his evidence so as to explode once and for all time this concept. 
With almost the zeal of a crusader, he is determined to demonstrate that 
“the American Story—in standard books—does not touch any vital chord in 
many people of Negro, French, Irish, Norwegian, Polish, Russian, or 
Oriental descent, in many people whose names are Schmidt and Ziegler, 
Basilone and De Capite, Huot and du Vigneaud, McCleary and O’Sheel, 
Rosenberg and Sulzberger. . . .” 

And Adamic does a creditable job. His chapters on Americans from Italy, 
Spain and Mexico, France, Holland, Sweden, Russia, Germany, Yugoslavia, 
Norway, Greece, Poland and Ireland—along with a discussion of one of 
America’s earliest immigrants: the Negro—are authentic and full of in- 
teresting information. Bits of Americana like this pack the pages: a hand- 
ful of Polish, German and Armenian workers at Jamestown in 1619 staged 
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one of the first rebellions in the New World; John Peter Zenger, a German 
printer in the 1730's, whom the governor of New York jailed for publish- 
ing attacks on his regime, fathered the American ideal of freedom of the 
press; Philip Mazzei, the Italian friend and neighbor of Thomas Jefferson, 
influenced the Revolution of 1776; the Irish were the backbone of the 
political-military movement that won American Independence. 

Since I am of Scandinavian descent, I naturally read the chapters on 
Norway and Sweden with considerable curiosity, and there, too, I found 
historical incidents entirely new to me, such as the story of the Norwegians 
who settled in Texas, and the account of Swedes in the Union Army. 

In trying to form a cogent picture of the American from this diversified 
material, the reader asks himself, especially as he thinks of the United 
States on the threshold of a new era in world affairs, what is this American, 
this new man? Adamic himself gives the classic answer from Crevecoeur 
(p. 83): “He is neither a European nor the descendant of a European; 
hence that strange mixture of blood which you will find in no other 
country. .. . He is an American who, leaving behind him all his ancient 
prejudices and manners, receives new ones from the new modes of life 
he has embraced, the new government which he obeys, and the new rank 
he holds. He becomes an American by being received in the broad lap of 
our great Alma Mater. Here individuals of all nations are melted into a 
new race of men whose labors and posterity will one day cause great 
changes in the world... .” 

The book is therefore a timely one, not only because the people of the 
world are seeking some way of amalgamating nations into a United Nations 
Organization, but because here, in the United States, ugly heads of racial, 
religious and national prejudices are rising. It is probably for this reason 
that Adamic dedicates the book, in a 17-page preface, to Merritt H. 
Perkins, a distinguished Denver business man and a regent of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, whose ancestry goes back to the Puritans. In this book 
Adamic sees a union of the two: himself, who represents those who came 
through Ellis Island, and Perkins, who represents those who landed at 
Plymouth Rock. 

Walno S. NyLAND 
Associate Professor of English 
University of Colorado 


Fair Is the Morning, Loula G. Erdman, New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company, Inc., 1945, Pp. 186. 

To the teacher of long and varied experience, begun in a rural school 
comparable to Hickory Ridge, Miss Erdman’s book is likely to bring a feel- 
ing either of nostalgia or nausea, depending largely upon the success of her 
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own first efforts. To the teacher-in-training, who longs to try her fledgling 
wings, the book may afford a glimpse of the kind of leadership to which 
she aspires or fill her with awe and dread for what the future may offer. 

On page one of Fazr Is the Morning, Connie Thurman, just “a missionary 
at heart,” but built along the lines of a Powers model and possessed of red 
hair and boundless enthusiasm, descends upon the unsuspecting citizenry 
of rural Hickory Ridge. More particularly, she descends upon Lem Dixon, 
president of the school board and controlling factor in the community. In 
Lem, who later serves as her landlord and self-appointed social mentor, 
Connie very nearly meets her match. Lem has a constant, ready explanation 
for the many evidences of poverty in the community. All are due simply to 
“a bunch of bad years in a string.” 

Connie’s first glimpse of her new domain leaves much to be desired. Only 
Lem’s eagle eye and her own determined chin prevent her from beating a 
hasty retreat. She views with dismay the old, scarred desks; the rusty, pot- 
bellied stove; the cracked and graying blackboards; the discolorations on 
the ceiling and the mold patches on the baseboards; the mirror which re- 
flects only a quavery image; and the school library of six books, modestly 
hiding behind a frayed curtain which crumbles in her hands. 

At least one facsimile of Hickory Ridge probably can be found in each of 
the hundreds of counties spread across America, but few of these replicas 
can boast of a teacher with the keen insight and sympathetic understanding 
possessed by Connie Thurman. One marvels at the extent of her activities, 
Far from content with the textbook teaching of her predecessors, she in- 
spires her pupils to write far and wide for free materials; she provides seat- 
work designed to meet local needs, rather than to fill commercial pockets; 
and she instills in her charges a sense of dignity and pride in the occupation 
of farming. Club work for the boys and home projects for the girls flourish 
in spite of the devil and Lem Dixon. Nutting parties and simple arts and 
crafts help to train the children of Hickory Ridge to take their fun where 
they find it. Connie feels most keenly the teacher’s obligation to each 
member of her community, in or out of school. Clean-up days and pie 
supper frolics are merely traditional stepping stones upon which she leads 
the young people of her community to other pleasurable pursuits, such 
as home-talent plays and Sunday School choir practices. 

Miss Erdman has written interestingly and well a story which develops 
controversial viewpoints of such problems as consolidation and the election 
of married teachers. Even the most ardent opponents of consolidation can 
scarcely fail to feel the weight of her arguments in its favor. 

Far less convincing is her attempt to evolve a mystery plot around the 
leading citizens of Hickory Ridge. Few of her readers will fail to guess the 
identity of Steve Nolan soon after his introduction. Most of them will 
find themselves anticipating the denouement long before it is due. 
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Weak though the book may be in plot, the author’s character delineation 
seems sharp and vivid. One can not quickly forget Mary Dixon, gentle and 
long-suffering, old beyond her years; eighteen-year-old Maxine, with her 
too-frizzy permanent, sleazy mail-order dress and red, high-heeled shoes, 
the Puckett family—ferret-like Geraldine, born to be a crusader, Pudge, 
moulded like stuffed sausage and allergic to morning ablutions, and Cy, 
who, according to his wife, was a ‘‘card’”’ at auctioning when he was young. 
One would not need to be a rural teacher to enjoy Farr Is the Morning. 
CLARICE WHITTENBURG 
Associate Professor of Elementary Education 
University of Wyoming 
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In the Mail 


Higher Education Looks Ahead is the title of a 98-page bulletin 
issued by the Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office of Education, as No. 8 
in the 1945 series. The authors are Ernest V. Hollis, Principal Specialist 
in Higher Education, and Ralph C. M. Flynt, Senior Specialist in Higher 
Education. 

Quoting a part of the introductory discussion: 

“The war made dramatically evident the relation of higher education 
to the national strength. Under the impelling force of this supreme crisis, 
colleges were mobilized for the purposes of war as effectively as were 
factories, farms, and transportation facilities. This marshalling of strength 
for assuring a military victory sometimes shifted the center of institutional 
gtavity from its customary place toward external agencies. The Army 
Student Training Program, the Navy V-12 program of education and train- 
ing, and the military research contracts of colleges are a few of the many 
examples of wartime activities which have disturbed customary balances. 
One of the major problems in postwar educational planning is how to 
return the center of gravity somewhat nearer to its prewar position and at 
the same time take full advantage of the new leaven introduced into 
college administration and instruction through war training programs. 

“In the face of these ferments and of the difficult task of establishing 
programs calculated to contribute to a just and lasting peace, postwar plan- 
ning cannot be the simple task of setting a timetable for reconverting to 
‘normalcy.’ Whether we like it or not, the war has brought the necessity 
of a ‘One World’ outlook on international relations. Schools and colleges 
face a herculean task in adjusting programs and minds to produce a 
generation of citizens and experts prepared to cope with problems incident 
to living in this altered world comity, The demands for genuine postwar 
planning are no less evident when we turn to the domestic scene. The 
war has augmented and focused the issues in labor-management relations in 
industry, and has intensified the crucial problems the Nation faces in 
dealing with race and minority group problems. Almost every college in 
the country faces a decade of work in developing facilities and programs 
that will contribute genuinely to solutions of our problems of international 
relations, labor-management relations, and race relations. . . . 

“No college or group of colleges can do realistic planning in the three 
areas just mentioned without having considerable understanding of the 
status and direction of the Federal Government's plans for dealing with 
these aspects of our national life. When international relations are con- 
cerned, whether they like it or not, schools and colleges cannot develop 
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effective programs outside the framework of policies and machinery that 
may be created by the San Francisco United Nations Conference on Inter- 
national Organization. . . .” 

“Literally scores of regional and national societies for the promotion of 


: education in specified types of institutions, or for the advancement of a 

st particular aspect of education in many types of colleges, have worked 

ve through special or standing committees to assist member institutions with 
their war and postwar problems. .. .” 

“The need for articulation and co-ordination of effort emphasizes the 
si crucial importance of tax-supported and privately supported colleges’ work- 
is ing co-operatively with other State agencies in formulating a program of 
vs higher educational needs of the State and service area, and of reaching 
th some statesmanlike agreements for meeting them. . . .” 

‘al The main body of the bulletin is a description of what 236 colleges and 
ny universities are doing about the post-war era as revealed in their replies to a 
a general letter of inquiry sent to them in the fall of 1944. There are sixty 
ay pages of this material, followed by a ten-page bibliography of recent pub- 
be lished literature in the general field of the post-war college. 
to This publication, which is a ‘‘must’’ for educators interested in what is 
i being done elsewhere, may be obtained from the Superintendent of Docu- 
on ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. The price 
is twenty cents. 
~ The American Council on Education has just issued a new Guide to 
to Colleges, Universities and Professional Schools in the United States. This 
sity one is a 700-page, cloth-bound book, page size 814 x 11 inches. 
ges It was prepared for the use of the armed services and provides answers 
24 to many of the questions returning veterans will ask about; type of in- 
lent stitution, curriculum, tuition, student aid, housing, campus regulations and 
wer many other items of interest to both veterans and non-veterans. It covers 
The 417 junior colleges, 719 liberal arts colleges, 318 teachers colleges and 
sin normal schools, 1504 professional schools and 431 extension divisions. 
in The data are presented in tabular form, alphabetically grouped under 23 
> in subject fields, with an alphabetical index of institutions at the end. This 
a book is now available at $5 from the American Council, 744 Jackson 
onal Place, Washington, D.C. 
hree Post-War Education for Negroes is a recent publication of the Federal 
the Security Agency, U. S. Office of Education, issued as the report of a con- 
with ference held in Washington in December, 1944, and printed through a 
grant by the Julius Rosenwald Fund. The author is Ambrose Caliver. 


Senior Specialist in the Education of Negroes. 
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In the introductory chapter the author points out that: 

“In the pursuit of this goal (of equal educational opportunities) a 
powerful lesson may be found in the manner in which Negro and white 
persons have conducted themselves in the war effort. In the heat of battle 
they have together met the common enemy with a single purpose—complete 
victory. In the munitions plant they have together used their brain and 
brawn to achieve a common objective—complete victory. On the home front 
they have together bought bonds and built a plan for civilian defense look- 
ing toward a common goal—complete victory. Those who fought together 
and worked together during wartime learned to respect each other and to 
have a greater appreciation of one another. We shall be wise if we capitalize 
upon this spirit of good will and understanding as we trudge the long road 
toward peace and prosperity for all.” 

The problems of all returning veterans are shared by the Negro veteran— 
except that most of them are accentuated for him. 

“According to a sampling study made by the Army in June 1944, nearly 
two-thirds of the Negro soldiers from the 17 Southern States and the 
District of Columbia had not progressed beyond the eighth grade upon 
induction; the comparable proportion coming from the other States was 
slightly more than one-third. The percentages having 1 to 4 years of high- 
school education for those from the South and from the other States were, 
respectively, 34 and 55. Fifty-four per cent of those from the South are 
25 years of age or less; the corresponding percentage of those from the 
other States is 47....” 

‘Another index of educational level is the achievement of soldiers on the 
Army General Classification Tests. During the past year approximately half 
(47 per cent) of all Negroes entering the Army were classified as Grade 
V (the equivalent of slow-learning) or illiterates, whereas less than 5 per 
cent fell in Grades I and II, the upper portion of the distribution, A higher 
percentage of Negroes (and of whites) from the North ranked in Grades 
I, II, and III, while higher percentages of both groups in Grades IV and V 
were from the South. Two major conclusions which the Army has drawn 
from illiteracy and classification test data are (1) literacy is definitely related 
to educational opportunity, and (2) the Army General Classification Test 
scores do not necessarily reflect the inherent mental capacity of individuals. 
Men in the lower classifications are placed in a special training unit with a 
view to making them functionally literate (according to Army standards, 
equivalent to fourth-grade level of schooling). If they show capacity, they 
are than assigned for regular training. Nearly nine-tenths of the Negro 
soldiers are advanced to regular training... .” 

“About 5 per cent of the Negro enlisted men, according to a sampling 
study, definitely plan full-time programs of education in school or college 

after the war, and about one-third plan a part-time program. Of those plan- 
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ning a full-time program, a majority are under 25 years of age and single, 
and two-thirds of these are qualified to enter college. A considerably larger 
proportion of Negro than white enlisted men plan to continue their educa- 
tion on a part-time basis. Of those who have full-time educational plans, 
a considerably larger percentage of Negroes than whites have had only 3 
years of high-school education or less. 

The large number of Negro soldiers who have no educational plans, also 
of those having only part-time plans present a definite challenge to educa- 
tional institutions. . . .” 

This 71-page bulletin may be obtained from the Office of Education, 
Washington, 25, D.C. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE 
REGISTRARS 


Resignations and Retirements 
Since April, 1944 


Stephen F. Austin, State Teachers College, Nacogdoches, Tennessee 


*Justin H. Bacon, Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Herman Baehr, Wayne State Teachers College, Wayne, Nebraska 
Rev. Damlon Baker, St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minnesota 
H. G. Barnes, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 

Walter H. Beck, Concordia Teachers College, Seward, Nebraska 
George S. Berry, State Teachers College, Whitewater, Wisconsin 
Charles A. Bugbee, State Teachers College, Dickinson, North Dakota 


*Dight G. Burrage, Doane College, Crete, Nebraska 


Elizabeth Claiborne, Central College, Conway, Arkansas 

Paul Evans, Hastings College, Hastings, Nebraska 

G. J. Everett, Holmes Junior College, Goodman, Mississippi 

R. A. Haatvedt, Luther College, Decorah, Iowa 

E. J. Howell, Texas A. & M. College, College Station, Texas 

J. P. Hull, Macalaster College, St. Paul, Minnesota 

Esther Kirckhofer, Gustavus Adolphus, St. Peter, Minnesota 
Selmer C. Larson, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa 
Ruby Lea, Union College, Lincoln, Nebraska 

Rev. A. E. Luger, College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minnesota 


Charlotte Marshall, New Jersey State Teachers College, Montclair, New 


Jersey 
S. J. McCracken, Colorado State College, Ft. Collins, Colorado 


*Florence McGahey, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska 
C. O. Mehus, State Teachers College, Mayville, North Dakota 
*Curtis Merriman, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 
*John Pearce Mitchell, Stanford University, Stanford, California 
Alice Montgomery, Eastern Normal School, Madison, South Dakota 
Fred E. Nessell, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 
Ella Olesen, University of Idaho, Boise, Idaho 
Mabel Parker, Bemidji State Teachers College, Bemidji, Minnesota 
V. F. Payne, Transylvania College, Lexington, Kentucky 
*Thomas Reid, University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia 
Mary Robertson, University of Alabama, University, Alabama 
B. P. Russum, Perkinston Junior College, Perkinston, Mississippi 
Lucy E. Spicer, Western State College, Gunnison, Colorado 


R. O. Wilson, University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, North Dakota 


Doris Yeargan, San Antonio Junior College, San Antonio, Texas 


Kindly report any omissions to A, H. Larson, Eastman School of Music 
of the University of Rochester, Rochester, New York (Committee on 


Recognition) 
* Retired. 
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Officers and Committees of the Association 


OFFICERS 


1945-46 

Ernest C. Miller, President ........ccccccsssccescees The University of Chicago 
S. Woodson Canada, First Vice-President .............+-. University of Missouri 
Mary Elma Poole, Second Vice-President .............++e00- St. Louis University 

George Peabody College 


STANDING AND SPECIAL COMMITTEES 
1945-46 


SPECIAL PROJECTS 


University of Arkansas 


University of Texas 


University of Wisconsin 


Miami University 


Woodrow Wilson Junior College 


OFFICE FORMS AND FILING EQUIPMENT 


University of Arizona 


BOARD OF EDITORS 
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CONVENTION PROGRAM 


Monday, April 22 
7:30-10:30 P.M. REGISTRATION OF DELEGATES AND GUESTS 
8:30-10:30 P.M. INFORMAL RECEPTION FOR DELEGATES AND GUESTS 
Tuesday, April 23 
9:15 A.M.-12:15 P.M. 


ERNEST C. MILLER, University of Chicago, presiding 


Address of Welcome by PrEsIDENT BLAKE RAGSDALE VANLEER, Georgia School 
of Technology 


The Federal Government and Higher Education, AARON J. BRUMBAUGH, Vice- 
President, American Council on Education 


Trends in Liberal Education, STEPHEN M. Corey, Professor of Educational Psychol- 
ogy, University of Chicago 


Discussion, led by S. A. Nock, Director of Admissions, Kansas State College of 
Agriculture and Applied Sciences 


2:00 P.M.-5:00 P.M. 


S. Woopson CANADA, University of Missouri, presiding 


Educational Problems of Veterans, ROBERT H. MATHEWSON, Associate Professor of 
Education, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University 


Everybody Advises the Veteran, J. Curtis Dixon, Vice-President, Mercer University 
Discussion, led by GeorcE P. TUTTLE, Registrar, University of Illinois 


7:30 P.M. 
THE FORUM 


LEO M. CHAMBERLAIN, University of Kentucky, Director 
Question Box 


Statement by GeorGe P. TuTT1E, A Guide to the Evaluation of Educational Experi- 
ences in the Armed Services 


Statement by THoMAs M. Barrows, Director, Commission on Accreditation of 
Service Experience, American Council on Education 


Discussion, led by LEO M. CHAMBERLAIN 


Wednesday, April 24 
9:15 A.M.-12:15 P.M. 


WILLIAM C, SMysER, Miami University, presiding 
A New World Emerging from the War, JOHN J. TiGERT, President, University of 
Florida 


Higher Education in the South, Puitip G. DAVIDSON, Jr., Dean of the Graduate 
School, Vanderbilt University 


University Organization and Administration, MILLARD E, GLADFELTER, Vice- 
President, Temple University 
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Discussion, led by J. E. FELLows, Registrar, University of Tulsa 
BUSINESS SESSION 
Report of the Committee on Nominations 


Election of Officers 


2:00 P.M.-5:00 P.M. 


ENocK C. Dyrness, Wheaton College (Ill.) presiding 

The Question of Race and Religion in Selective Admission, ROBERT REDFIELD, 
Professor of Anthropology, Dean of the Division of the Social Sciences, Uni- 
versity of Chicago 

Foreign Students on the Campus, EDGAR J. FISHER, Assistant Director, Institute of 
International Education, New York 

Toward Improving the Admission Procedure, GEORGE W. ROSENLOF, Registrar, 
University of Nebraska 

Discussion, led by E. VINCENT O'BRIEN, Fordham University, New York 


Thursday, April 25 
9:15 A.M.-12:15 P.M. 


R. FREDERICK THOMASON, University of Tennessee, presiding 


University Study Centers Abroad, JOHN DALE RUSSELL, Professor of Education, 
University of Chicago; Dean and Academic Adviser at Biarritz American Uni- 


versity, 1945 
Discussion, led by R. FREDERICK THOMASON 


BUSINESS SESSION 


Reports of Standing Committees 
Executive Committee 
Committee on the Budget 
Committee on Special Projects 
Committee on Regional Associations 
Committee on Office Forms and Equipment 
Committee on Recognition 


Reports of Association Officers 

Editor of the Journal 

Second Vice-President 

Treasurer 
Reports of Special Committees 
Committee on Local Arrangements and Registration 
Committee on Resolutions 


New Business 
Introduction of the New President 
Adjournment 
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CONVENTION PROGRAM 


SCHEDULE OF COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


Monday—April 22 
12:00 M. Executive Committee Luncheon 
1:30 P.M. Executive Committee Meeting 
3:30 P.M. Committee on Special Projects 
7:30 P.M. Board of Editors of the JOURNAL 
7:30 P.M. Committee on Office Forms and Filing Equipment 


Tuesday—April 23 
12:00 M. Committee on Nominations 
4:30 P.M. Committee on Regional Associations and Regional Delegates 
4:30 P.M. Committee on Recognition 


Wednesday—April 24 
11:45 A.M. Committee on Resolutions 


5:00 P.M. Committee on the Budget 
8:30 P.M. Old and New Executive Committees 
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Reported to Us 


The Indianapolis College of Pharmacy has been merged with Butler Uni- 
versity, and has passed out of existence as a separate college. 


President Miller, of the A.A.C.R., has announced the appointment of 
three additional members of the Committee on Recognition. Half of the 
Committee (to be chosen by lot) will serve for two years, the others for 
one year, so that the Committee will never be entirely new. The Committee 


now consists of the following: 


Arthur H. Larson, Chairman .......... Eastman School of Music of the 

University of Rochester 
Georgia School of Technology 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Roosevelt College of Chicago, including the School of Arts and Sciences, 
School of Commerce, and School of Music, opened on September 24, 1945. 
Its faculty and staff consist largely of persons who were formerly at Central 
YMCA College, which discontinued its classes on September 7, 1945. 

The College board has purchased the eleven-story building at 231 South 
Wells Street, which is now being remodeled for college use. The library of 
Central YMCA College has been purchased and moved to the new building. 
The School of Music will be housed in separate quarters at 218 South 
Wabash Avenue. 

The policies, programs of study and courses of instruction will be 
continued with minor changes. One change is the inauguration of selective 
admissions. Satisfactory scores on college aptitude and reading examinations 
will be required of high school graduates as well as students entering with 
advanced standing. 

The complete staff of the Registrar's Office at Central YMCA College has 
moved to Roosevelt College. Mr. D. H. Steward is Registrar. Mr. H. G. 
Winsbrenner, formerly Assistant Registrar, has been appointed Director of 


Admissions. 


Everett B. Sackett, formerly Registrar, University of New Hampshire, has 
been made Dean of Student Administration. 


The following release comes to us on the letterhead of the Department of 
State: 
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Financial assistance given to students and trainees from China. Admission 
of Chinese nationals to American colleges and universities. 


The American Ambassador to China has made the following request 
concerning the above two subjects: 

“It would be helpful in the handling of the visa applications of Chinese 
students and trainees proceeding to the United States if the Department 
could make known as widely as possible to colleges and universities, special 
bodies administering scholarship funds such as the China Institute, and to 
American business organizations accepting Chinese as trainees, that advice 
of the grant of scholarships, fellowships, stipends and other financial as- 
sistance, should be sent directly to the Embassy or to the consular office of 
the district in which the applicant resides and that advice furnished should 
be as specific as possible in regard to the amount of such assistance. This is 
necessary in order to have some assurance of the authenticity of the informa- 
tion and of the adequacy of the financial assistance. 

“It would be helpful if colleges and universities could be asked to send 
their notices of admittance directly to the visa issuing office and to make the 
admittance of students absolute and not conditional upon the presentation 
of satisfactory credentials as frequently is the case.” 

It should be noted that 4(e) visas may not be given when admission certi- 
ficates are conditional. 


Recently the Joint Army and Navy Committee on Welfare and Recreation 
recommended the creation of a “continuing civilian office to deal with the 
problems of accreditation of service experiences.” The American Council 
on Education has received a grant for the purpose of establishing such a 
special Accreditation Project, and has appointed Mr. Thomas N. Barrows 
as Director, and Mr. Cornelius P. Turner as Associate Director. 

Plans for this project provide for a small Committee on Accreditation of 
Service Experiences to determine general policies and give general super- 
vision to the prograrn of this project. This committee will probably meet 
periodically to discuss the scope of the project and advise with the staff. 

After consultation, the following men have been invited to serve on this 
committee: 


Mr. Paul E. Elicker, Executive Secretary, National Association, U.S. 
Secondary School Principals 

Mr. Galen Jones, Chief, Division of Secondary Education, U.S. Office 
of Education 

President Charles E. Friley, Iowa State College, and Chairman, Com- 
mittee on Accrediting Procedures of the American Council on Educa- 
tion 

Mr. G. W. Rosenlof, Registrar, University of Nebraska 
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Colonel Francis T. Spaulding, Chief Army Education Service, Informa- 
tion and Education Division, War Department, and Commissioner of 


Education of New York, elect 
Mr. R. R. Vance, Supervisor, Division of High Schools, State Department 


of Education, Nashville, Tennessee 
Dean E. G. Williamson, University of Minnesota, and Chairman, Ad- 
visory Committee of the United States Armed Forces Institute. 
In addition, representatives of the Military Services will be asked to act 
as consultants to the committee. 


J. B. Speer, Montana State University, Missoula, who has had the title 
of Registrar and Business Manager, was appointed Controller of the institu- 
tion on July 1, 1945, and was succeeded as Registrar by Mr. E. G. Marble. 

Mr. Speer began his service with Montana State University in 1905, as 
a student assistant in the President’s Office. He was the first registrar of the 
institution, being appointed in 1909; he resigned in 1912, but returned as 
registrar in 1918, and also became business manager in 1920. During his 
30 years service as registrar he was also secretary of the faculty. Mr. Speer 
graduated from Montana State University in 1908, and obtained the LL.B. 
from the University of Michigan in 1916. 

Mr. Marble graduated from Montana State University in 1926, and 
was a student assistant in the registrar’s office while attending college. He 
has had extensive experience as an accountant in business and with public 
utilities, and came from the Washington Water Power Co. of Spokane, to 
Montana State University in 1944 as instructor in accounting and special ac- 
countant on federal contracts. 

Miss Henrietta Wilhelm, assistant registrar since 1936, is on leave of 
absence and engaged in Red Cross war service work. 


REPRESENTATIVE COMMITTEE OF CITIZENS TO 
ADVISE U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


To enable the U. S. Office of Education to improve its service to American 
education, a committee to be known as the Citizens’ Federal Committee on 
Education has been established, Federal Security Administrator Watson B. 
Miller has announced. 

The purpose of the Committee is to advise the U. S. Commissioner of 
Education on policies and on programs of service to education to be carried 
on by the U. S. Office of Education. Sessions will be held in Washington, 
D.C., and the first meeting will be called in March 1946. 

Membership in the newly established Committee is made up of persons 
designated by the presidents of a number of organizations, acting on 4 
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request made by Administrator Miller. The term of each member is 3 years, 


and one-third of the membership is to be appointed each year. 

In Administrator Miller's letter to the various organizations invited to be 
t represented on the Committee, he stated: 

“For several years the Office of Education has been assisted in its work by 
- certain advisory committees representing special aspects of education. It 

seems advisable now to establish a committee of citizens to represent the 
+ layman’s point of view with respect to American education and particularly 
in relation to the services which the Office of Education should render. 
We have decided, therefore, to establish what will be known as the Citizens’ 
" Federal Committee on Education, . . . I feel sure that you will fully appreci- 
a ate the value of the contributions which such a committee can make to the 
" progressive development of the service of the U. S. Office of Education and 
i generally to education throughout the country. You will also recognize the 
ne very great importance of having outstandingly capable people as members 
as of such a committee. .. .” 
ie U. S. Commissioner of Education John W. Studebaker pointed out that 
er the Committee would represent “the people throughout the country who 
B. establish and support schools and colleges.” In general, he stated, the mem- 
bership of the Committee is to be representative of labor, business, agri- 
“i culture, manufacturing, homemaking, professions, veterans, Negro and 
He religious groups (one representative each of Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish 
lic groups). 
te Harry E. Elder, Registrar of Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, 
last fall circulated a questionnaire on the subject of the requirement of 
a non-prepared physical education for graduation. He reports the following 
summaty of replies: 

1, Approximately 91.5 per cent of all institutions require such credit in 

varying amounts; 8.5 per cent have no such requirement. 

2. For institutions operating on the semester basis the median require- 
os ment is four semester hours and for those on the quarter basis the 
i median is six quarter hours. 

B. 3. The median number of fifty-minute periods required for one semester 
hour of credit is 36; for one quarter hour the median number of 
al periods is 24. 
ied 4. In institutions operating on the semester plan classes in non-prepared 
wi physical education are usually scheduled to meet two or three periods 
per week; in those operating on the quarter basis classes usually meet 
nei two periods per week. There are few exceptions to these practices. 


5. Of all institutions replying to the questionnaire 79 per went do not 
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require veterans to take non-prepared physical education ; 14 per cent 
make the requirement conditional ; 7 per cent require it. 


At the Fifty-first Annual Meeting of the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, held in Chicago March 25-30, 1946, the 
following institutions of higher education were added to the accredited 
list: 

Anderson College, Anderson, Indiana 

Aquinas College, Grand Rapids, Michigan 

Davis and Elkins College, Elkins, West Virginia 

National College of Education, Evanston, Illinois 

Roosevelt College of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 

The Saint Paul Seminary, Saint Paul, Minnesota 

College of Saint Teresa, Kansas City, Missouri 


Central Y.M.C.A. College of Chicago, which has ceased operations, 
was removed from the accredited list. 

The total number of institutions of higher education accredited by the 
North Central Association now stands at 318. The official list of accredited 
institutions will appear in the July number of the North Central Association 


Quarterly. 


Registrar Tuttle’s Guide to the evaluation of service credits has been 
worn dog-eared in the office of many a registrar. An interesting adaptation 
was made by one of them in trying to find a recommendation about a course 
in chaplain’s assistant taken by a returned Navy man. It simply wasn’t men- 
tioned in the Guide, but right next to where it would have been, alpha- 
betically, was Celestial Navigation—which seemed to provide a perfect 


substitute. 
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Directory of Regional Associations 


(Changes should be reported promptly to the Regional Associations Editor) 
ALABAMA COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS ASSOCIATION 
President, J. F. Glazner, Jacksonville State Teachers College, Jacksonville 
Secretary-Treasurer, Eva Wilson, University of Alabama, University 
ARKANSAS ASSOCIATION OF REGISTRARS 
President, G. Y. Short, Arkansas State Teachers College, Conway 
Secretary, Mrs. Clarine Longstreth, Little Rock Junior College, Little 
Rock 
CHICAGO CONFERENCE OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, A. F. Scribner, Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, Indiana. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Velma Davis, University of Illinois, Medical School, Chi- 
cago 
COLORADO-WYOMING ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, Marjorie Cutler, University of Denver, Denver, Colorado 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Dorothy Miller, Trinidad Junior College, Trinidad, 
Colorado 
ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Donald Steward, Roosevelt College, Chicago 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Gretchen Happ, The Principia, Elsah 
ASSOCIATION OF INDIANA COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, Paul Bender, Goshen College, Goshen 
Secretary-Treasurer, Garnett Trullender, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie 
KANSAS ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Laurence Woodruff, University of Kansas, Lawrence 
Secretary, Sister Ann Elizabeth, The Saint Mary College, Xavier 
KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, Dean James Howell Hewlett, Centre College, Danville 
Secretary-Treasurer, Jessie Wilson, University of Kentucky, Lexington 
LOUISIANA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Carmel V. Discon, Loyola University, New Orleans 
MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, L. L. Hanawalt, Wayne University, Detroit 
Secretary, Florence Donahue, University of Detroit 
MIDDLE STATES ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, J. M. Daniels, Carnegie Inst. of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Secretary-Treasurer, Margaret Vanderzee, Wilson College, Chambersburg, Penn- 
sylvania 
MISSISSIPPI ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, Mary Pulley, Mississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg 
Secretary, Annie McBride, Belhaven College, Jackson 
MISSOURI ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Rev. J. J. Higgins, S. J., Rockhurst College, Kansas City 
Secretary, Lonzo Jones, Central Missouri State Teachers College, Warrensburg 
NEBRASKA BRANCH AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGIS- 
TRARS 
President, G. W. Resenlof, University of Nebraska, Lincoln 
NORTH CAROLINA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, H. R. Eggers, Appalachian State Teachers College, Boone 
Secretary-Treasurer, Annette McNeely, Salem College, Winston-Salem 
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NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, John M. Bly, St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn. 
Secretary-Treasurer, A. H. Parrott, North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo, 

N.D. 

ASSOCIATION OF OHIO COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, S$. R. McGowan, Kenyon College, Gambier 
Secretary-Treasurer, Helen Burgoyne, University of Cincinnati 

OKLAHOMA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, George Wadsack, University of Oklahoma, Norman 
Secretary, Gladys Meanor, Northern Oklahoma Junior College, Tonkawa 

PACIFIC COAST ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Douglas V. McClane, Whitman College, Walla Walla, Washington 
Secretary, Margaret Maple, Pomona College, Claremont, California 

SOUTH CAROLINA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Alice Peck, Converse College, Spartanburg 
Secretary, Elizabeth Tribble, Anderson College, Anderson 

SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, Lloyd W. Chapin, Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta 

TENNESSEE ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, J. Ridley Stroop, David Lipscomb College, Nashville 

TEXAS ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, J. T. Haney, Texas College of Mines, El Paso 
Secretary-Treasurer, Celeste Kitchen, Lamar College, Beaumont 

UTAH ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
Secretary, Jeanne M. Home, University of Utah, Salt Lake City 

VIRGINIA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, O. W. Wake, Lynchburg College, Lynchburg 
Secretary, Marguerite Hillhouse, Mary Baldwin College, Staunton 

WEST VIRGINIA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, S. L. McGraw, Concord College, Athens 
Secretary, J. Everett Long, West Virginia University, Morgantown 

WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION OF REGISTRARS 
President, E. H. Schreiber, State Teachers College, Superior 
Secretary, Gertrude M. O’Brien, Stout Institute, Menomonie 
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Employment Service 


’ Notices must be accompanied by a remittance in full in favor of The American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars and should be sent to the Editor in care of 
the Office of the Registrar, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

Notices will be inserted in the order of their receipt. 

Rates: For four insertions, limited to not more than fifty words, including the 
address, two dollars. Additional insertions at the regular rate. Extra space will be 
charged at the rate of five cents a word. 

In making this page available to those seeking personnel and to those seeking 
employment, the Association expects that at least some reply will be made to all 
those answering announcements. The Association assumes no obligation as to 
qualifications of prospective employees or responsibility of employers. 


PosITION WANTED:—Young lady desires position as Registrar, Assistant Registrar, com- 
bined or not with teaching commercial subjects. B.S. degree. M.A. degree in Business Adminis- 
tration. Teaching experience. Address E, care Editor. (4) 


ADVANCEMENT WANTED:—Man, 42, Ph.D. in Psychology, now Professor of Psychology, 
Personnel Officer, Chairman of Admissions Committee in Junior College wants Senior College 
sition as Personnel or Guidance Officer, Registrar, Instructor in Psychology, Education, or 
Guidance, “er experience as high school teacher and guidance counsellor. Address ES, 
care itor 


ADVANCEMENT WANTED:—Man, Ph.D., 34, married, two children. Successful college 
professor of biological sciences. Desires change to administrative post, either in college or 
university. Reply J.B.F., care Editor, (3) 


ADVANCEMENT WANTED:—Woman interested in position as Assistant Registrar. A.B. 
degree i Cw study. Has had experience in Registrar’s and Admissions work. Reply F, 
care Editor. 


RECONVERSION WANTED:—Army major, 50, M.A. in Sociology and additional graduate 
work in Philosophy and ni Naty welve years as assistant registrar of large midwest 
university preceded ten years as professor of social science in small college. Cs military 
service as Registrar of Army University overseas. Protestant. Address C, care Editor. (2) 


AssISTANT REGISTRAR WANTED:—Young lady interested in at least several years’ employ- 
ment, college graduate, stenographic training and some experience in college records work 
desirable, accuracy and dependability essential. Technical college, desirable working conditions. 
Location midwest. Address U., care Editor. (2) 


ADVANCEMENT WANTED:—Man, A.M., 36, married, two children. Successful college pro- 
fessor of French, three years’ experience as registrar, two as chairman of music department. 
Desires position as Registrar or professor of French or combination in larger college or university. 
Protestant. Reply W.G.W., care Editor. (2) 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS ON THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


The Literature of Junior College Terminal Education 
By Lois E. ENGLEMAN and WALTER C. EELLSs. Contains more than 1,500 
abstracts. Carefully classified and fully indexed. 336 pages. $2.50. 


Present Status of Junior College Terminal Education 
By Water C. ExLus, Byron S. HOLLINSHEAD, EDWARD F. MASON, and 
Max SCHIFERL, Summary of nation-wide investigation on the status of ter- 
minal education in more than 400 junior colleges. Illustrated. 350 pages. 


Why Junior College Terminal Education? 
By Wa.LTerR C. EELLS, JOHN W. HARBESON, Epwarp F. Mason, NICHOLAS 
RICCIARDI, WILLIAM H. SNYDER, and GEORGE F. ZOOK. An analysis of 
vital economic, social, and educational factors. 390 pages. $2.50. 


Associate’s Degree and Graduation Practices in Junior Colleges 
By Water C, EE.us. Comprehensive information on history and use of 
associate of arts and other associate degrees in more than 250 junior 
colleges, senior colleges, and universities. 136 pages. $1.75. 


Junior College Accounting Manual 
By Henry G. BapGer. A practical manual of accounting methods, budget 
reparation, financial reports, and unit cost analysis for junior colleges, 
2.50 per volume. 


Junior College Journal 
Only national periodical devoted exclusively to the rapidly expanding junior- 
college field. Nine issues, September to May. $3.00 per year. 


Complete list of publications on request 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 
1201 NINETEENTH ST. N.W., WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


OUTSTANDING PUBLICATIONS ON 
THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 


The Colleges Prepare for Peace.—The Proceedings of the Thirtieth Annual 
Meeting. Annual Reports, Minutes, Membership, Constitution. (Bulle- 


tin, March, 1944.) $1.50. 

Bulletin of the Association of American Colleges, edited by Guy E. Snavely. 
Issued four times a year. $3.00. 

The American Colleges and the Social Order by Robert Lincoln Kelly. An 
interpretative and critica] study of the development of American colleges 
and college education which gives new perspective to the much dis- 
cussed problems of higher education today. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. $2.50, 

Teaching with Books—A Study of Setinge Libraries by Harvie Branscomb, 
Association of American Colleges, New York, and American Library 
Association, Chicago. $2.50. 

Comprehensive Examinations in the Humanities by Edward Safford Jones. 
Questions used in senior terminal examinations in the classics, English, 
oan languages, philosophy, art. Single copy, $1.25; ten copies, 


Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges oy Edward Safford 
Jones. 484 pages. $2.50. 


Orders for the above publications may be sent to the 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 
19 West 44th Street, New York 18, N.Y. 
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PROGRAM 


THIRTY-SECOND CONVENTION 


AMERICAN 


ASSOCIATION 
OF 


COLLEGIATE 
REGISTRARS 


APRIL 22, 23, 24, 25, 1946 


ATLANTA BILTMORE HOTEL 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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OFFICERS 1944-46 


President 
Ernest C. Minter. . . . University of Chicago 


First Vice-President 
Woopson CaNaDA . . University of Missouri 


Second Vice-President 


Mary Erma Poort . . St. Louis University 
Secretary 
R. Freperick THoMAsoN . University of Tennessee 
Treasurer 
Enock C. Dyrness. . . . Wheaton College Cll.) 
Editor 
C. SMyseR . . -~Miami University 


Chairman of the Committee on Special Projects 
Freon L. Kerr . . . . University of Arkansas 


Member of the Executive Committee, ex officio 
J. Russert Rosinson 


George Peabody College for Teachers 


SPECIAL AND STANDING 
COMMITTEES 

COMMITTEE ON SPECIAL PROJECTS 
Frep L. Kerr, Chairman . . University of Arkansas 
Lro M. CoaMBERLAIN. . University of Kentucky 
EmmMaE. Deters . . . . University of Buffalo 
Epwarp J.Grant. . . . Columbia University 
Epwarp J. Matnews . . . University of Texas 
Curtis MerRIMAN. . . University of Wisconsin 
J. Pearce . . . Stanford University 
Wittiam C. Smyser “Miami University 
Grorce P. Turtte =. of Illinois 


BOARD OF EDITORS OF THE JOURNAL 


WittraM C. Smyser, Editor . . Miami University 
Joun A. ANDERSON . . Pasadena Junior College 
Woopson Canapa . . University of Missouri 
Leo M. CHampertain. . University of Kentucky 


J. ANTHony Humpureys 
Woodrow Wilson Junior College 
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E. ._ University of Wyoming 
S.A. Nocx Kansas State College of Agriculture and 

Applied Sciences 
AuMa H. Preminkert . . University of Maryland 
Grorce W. Rosentor. . University of Nebrask, 
Apert F, ScripnerR . . . Valparaiso University 


COMMITTEE ON REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


Apert F, Scrisner, Chairman Valparaiso University 
Tuomas A. BicxerstarF . University of Mississippi 
AttEN C. Concer . . Ohio Wesleyan University 
Max FicntenpaumM . University of Texas 
James A.GanneTT . . . University of Maine 
S. HorrmMan . Pennsylvania State College 
Erwin B. Lemon . . . . Oregon State College 
E. McWainnre University of Wyoming 
Gustave E. Metz ._ . Clemson Agricultural College 
True E. Perrencitt . . University of Minnesota 
T. Ramssy . Lincoln Memorial University 
Wexpon P. Stephens College 


COMMITTEE ON THE BUDGET 


J. Russztt Rosrnson, Chairman 

George Peabody College for Teachers 
Ernest C. Mitten. . University of Chicago 
THE PRESIDENT-ELECT 


COMMITTEE ON OFFICE FORMS 
AND FILING EQUIPMENT 


C. ZaNER Lesuer, Chairman . University of Arizona 
Lioyp W. Cuarin ._ Georgia School of Technology 
S.J.McCracxen ColoradoStateCollegeofA.&M. Arts 
W.S. . . Northwestern State College 
True E. Perrencitt . . University of Minnesota 
Marcaret Scorr . . . . . . Reed College 
. . . . Smith College 


COMMITTEE ON RECOGNITION 


Artuur H. Larson, Chairman Eastman School of 

Music of the University of Rochester 
Tuomas A. Bickerstarr . University of Mississippi 
Hexen H. Burcoyne . . University of Cincinnati 
Luoyp W. Cuapin . Georgia School of Technology 
Emma E. Deters . . . . University of Buffalo 
Harry E. Erper . Indiana State Teachers College 
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PROGRAM 


* 
MONDAY APRIL 22 


7:30-10:30 p.M. Registration of delegates and guests 
Foyer to Georgian Ball Room 


3:30-10:30 p.m. Informal reception for delegates and 
guests 
Georgian Ball Room 


TUESDAY + APRIL 23 


9:15 A.M.—12:15 P.M. 
Georgian Ball Room 


Ernest C. Mitxer, University of Chicago, presiding 


The convention will open with the singing of 
AMERICA 


My country, ‘tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty. 

Of thee I sing: 
Land where my fathers died, 
Land of the pilgrims’ pride, 


From every mountain side 
Let freedom ring. 


Our fathers’ God, to thee, 
Author of liberty— 
To thee we sing: 
Long may our land be bright 
With freedom’s holy light! 
Protect us by thy might, 
Great God, our King! 


—S. F. 


Address of Welcome by PresipentT Brake RaGsDALE 
VanLeer, Georgia School of Technology 

“The Federal Government and Higher Education,”’ 
Aaron J. Brumsaucu, Vice-President, American 
Council on Education 

“Trends in Liberal Education,’’ StepHEN M. Corey, 
Professor of Educational Psychology, University of 
Chicago 

Discussion, led by S. A. Nock, Director of Admissions, 


Kansas State College of Agriculture and Applied 
Sciences 


Announcements 
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TUESDAY + APRIL 23 


(continued ) 


2:00 P.M.—5:00 P.M. 
Georgian Ball Room 


S. Woopson Canapa, University of 
Missouri, presiding 


‘Educational Problems of Veterans,’’ Ropert} 
Matuewson, Associate Professor of Education, 
Graduate School of Education, Harvard University 

‘‘Everybody Advises the Veteran,”’ J. Curtis Dixoy, 
Vice-President, Mercer University 

Discussion, led by Gzorce P. Turtte, Registrar, Upj. 
versity of Illinois 


7:30 P.M. 
Georgian Ball Room 


THE FORUM 


Leo M. Cuambertain, University of 
Kentucky, Director 


Question Box 


Statement by Georce P. Turrze, “‘A Guide to the 
Evaluation of Educational Experiences in the 
Armed Services”’ 


Statement by Tuomas M. Barrows, Director, Commis. 
sion on Accreditation of Service Experience, Ameti- 
can Council on Education 


Discussion, led by Leo M. CHAMBERLAIN 


WEDNESDAY APRIL 24 


9:15 A.M.—12:15 P.M. 
Georgian Ball Room 


C. Wittram Smyser, Miami University, presiding 


New World Emerging from the War,”’ Joun J. 
TiGerT, President, University of Florida 

“Higher Education in the South,’ G. 
Davipson, Jr., Dean of the Graduate School, 
Vanderbilt University 

“University Organization and Administration,’ 
Mitrarp E. Vice-President, Temple 
University 

Discussion, led by J. E. Fettows, Registrar, Univer 
sity of Tulsa 


BUSINESS SESSION 


REpoRT OF THE COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 


ELEcTION OF OFFICERS 
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2:00 P.M.—5:00 P.M. 
Georgian Ball Room 
Enocx C. Dyrness, Wheaton College CII.) 

presiding 

“The Question of Race and Religion in Selective Ad- 

mission,’ Ropert Reprie.p, Professor of Anthro- 
logy, Dean of the Division of the Social Sciences, 

finiversity of Chicago 

“Foreign Students on the Campus,””’ Enaar J. Fisuer, 
Assistant Director, Institute of International Edu- 
cation, New York 

“Toward Improving the Admission Procedure,”’ 
Grorce W. Rosentor, Registrar, University of Ne- 
braska ; 

Discussion, led by E. Vincent O’Brien, Fordham 
University, New York 


6:00 P.M. 
Recognition Dinner (by _— invitation), Brittain 
Hall Banquet Room of the Georgia School of 
Technology, 651 Techwood Drive 


THURSDAY -: APRIL 25 
9:15 A.M.—12:15 P.M. 
Georgian Ball Room 
R. Freperick THomason, University 
of Tennessee, presiding 
“University Study Centers Abroad,’’ Jonn Date 
Russet, Professor of Education, University of Chi- 
cago; Dean and Academic Adviser at Biarritz 
American University, 1945 
Discussion, led by R. FrepEr1ick THOMASON 


BUSINESS SESSION 
Reports oF STANDING COMMITTEES 
Executive Committee 
Committee on the Budget 
Committee on Special Projects 
Committee on Regional Associations 
Committee on Office Forms and Equipment 
Committee on Recognition 
Reports or AssOCcIATION OFFICERS 
Editor of the Journal 
Second Vice-President 
Treasurer 
Reports oF SpecIAL COMMITTEES 
Committee on Local Arrangements and Registra- 
tion 
Committee on Resolutions 
New Business 
INTRODUCTION OF THE NEW PRESIDENT 


ADJOURNMENT 
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CONVENTION COMMITTEES 


COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 


Ira M. Smitu, Chairman . University of Michiga 
James A.GaNNETT ... . University of Maiy 
JosepH C. MacKinnon 
Massachusetts Institute of Technolog 
J. Russet, Rosinson 
George Peabody College for Teache, 
James R. Sace . Iowa State College of A. & M. Ars 


COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 
BERTRAM J. STEGGERT, Chairman 
Loyola University (Ill) 
IreNE Davis . . . Johns Hopkins Universit, 
H. W. FranxenretD . University of South Dakot: 


Mary Pace Mitton 
Morehead State Normal School & Teachers College 


COMMITTEE ON APPRAISAL 


R. S. Jounson, Chairman . . University of Floris 
Marjorie M. Cutter. . . University of Denver 
Cuaries W. Epwarps Alabama Polytechnic Institut 
SisreR Mary Fiperis . . . . Rosary Colleg 


COMMITTEE ON LOCAL ARRANGEMENTS 
AND REGISTRATION 


Lioyp W. Cuapin, Chairman 
Georgia School of Technology 


Mrs. W. C. CanTRELL 
University System of Georgia Center 


Mrs. Sanpers . . Oglethorpe University 
JounG.Srirz . . . . . . Emory University 
SamMuELG. Stuxres. . . . Agnes Scott College 
L. F. Zsurra . . Georgia School of Technology 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON RECEPTION 


C. WickueEM, Chairman University of Chicago 
Estette ALLEN. . Georgia School of Technology 
Mauve Hittzy. . . . . . Emory University 


Acness Kaurman . Illinois Institute of Technology 
DIRECTOR OF CONVENTION ARRANGEMENTS 


J. ANTHONY Humpureys 
Woodrow Wilson Junior College 
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SCHEDULE OF COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


(The committee rooms are on the mezzanine floor) 


MONDAY - APRIL 22 


12:00 M. Executive ComMITTEE LuNCHEON 
Biltmore Dining Room 
1:30 p.M. Executive Comittee Meet1nG, Room 2 
3:30 p.M. + COMMITTEE ON Projects, Room 1 


7:30 p.M. Boarp or Epirors oF THE JOURNAL, 
Room 2 


7:30 p.M. + COMMITTEE ON Orrice Forms AND FILING 
Room 1 


TUESDAY - APRIL 23 


12:00 M. ComMITTEE ON Nominations, Room 2 


4:30 p.M. - COMMITTEE ON REGIONAL AssOcIATIONS 
AND REGIONAL DELEGATES, Room 2 


4:30 p.M. + COMMITTEE ON RecoGniTion, Room 1 


WEDNESDAY - APRIL 24 
11:45 A.M. COMMITTEE ON ReEsoLuTions, Room 2 
5:00 p.M. + COMMITTEE ON THE BupGet, Room 2 


8:30 p.M. Otp AND New Executive CoMMITTEES, 
Room 2 


* 


CONVENTION NEWS 


News items for the Convention Bulletin will be ac- 
cepted in Room 3, Mezzanine. 
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